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TheAmevicandthighSchool Weakly 


Sunset or Sunrise? 
An kditorial 


HE American Indian has set 
forth on a long journey—a 
journey that began twenty thousand 
years ago and may yet end in noth- 
ingness. For the possibility of racial 
extinction is still a fact. The Indian 
might become only a memory. Much 
of his poetry breathes an air of sad- 
ness, as if the bards of the race were conscious 
of its past glories and present weakness. “No dawn 
shall be ours, and no rising sun,” they sing in a 
mournful minor. Yet there are strands of hope in 
the brilliantly colored pattern the Indian is weav- 
ing, and it is the purpose of this Indian Number 
of Scholastic to tell the prospects of his salvation. 
Since the landing of Columbus the destiny of the 
red man has been intertwined, for good or ill, with 
that of the white man. It is a story of which no 
American has a right to be proud. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the white peoples who occupied this con- 
tinent have treated the original Americans they 
found here with contempt, treachery, corruption, 
greed, and naked force. It was not, of course, to 
be expected that a race numbering at most a 
million nomadic fishers, hunters, and herdsmen 
should remain permanently in possession of an 
enormous fertile land it could use so inefficiently, 
and keep out the swelling millions of Europe. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that the desperate weaker 
race, forced back inch by inch, should seek to 
stave off the inevitable by massacre and guerilla 
warfare. In that long tragedy of defeat the Indians 
lost numbers, lost vitality, lost their native skills 
and faiths and dignity. 
.ce the cessation of the Indian wars the United 
s Government has been official guardian to the 
n people. This has not always been admin- 
istered for their interests. The Allotment Law of 


1887 led to the shrinkage, waste, and dissipation of 
the reservation lands. False standards of educa 
tion dislocated many Indians from their own 
people and from their natural livelihood, but failed 
to make them good city dwellers. 

The spirit of social work and of progressive edu- 
cation was introduced into Indian affairs with the 
appointment of Commissioner Charles J. Rhoads 
in 1929. Beginning in 1933, with the appointment 
of Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of the Interior and 
John Collier (see page 27) as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the change in Indian policy became 
profound and was established through acts of Con- 
gress, especially the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934. This made it possible for the Indians to stand 
upon their own feet as tribal groups, to restore 
their lands, to raise their vocational efficiency, to 
share improved sanitation, schools, and hospitals, 
and to have an increasing say in the management 
of their own affairs. For the first time in a cen- 
tury the Indian people are stirring with hope and. 
self-reliance, and gradually, with the help of an 
understanding Government, are climbing out of 
the pit of pauperism. 

The aim of the Indian Office today is simply to 
preserve and strengthen all that is best and most 
useful in the Indian’s racial heritage, and combine 
it with economic self-sufficiency and modern sti- 
ence. The Indian is and should remain primarily 
a farmer, herdsman, fisher, and forester. But he 
must learn the new methods of agriculture, the 
conservation of his exhausted soil, the care of 
blooded stock. And, at.the same time, his beauti- 
ful arts and handicrafts, the sincerely spiritual ele- 
ments in his religion, and the genius for democratie 
organization which has marked him since the Five 
Nations of the Iroquois, must be saved to give pride’ 
and meaning to a resurrected race. 
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or and ALL day long we had been dris How the Federal Government, through the Indian 
ner of ing through the _ incredible 

ecame spectral country where the Reorganization Act, is giving the tribes a chance for 
f Con- im Papagos live. It is in southern Ari- 


ma and stretches down to the Mexi- political and economic home rule. 

Act of can border. This is the country of 

) stand gant cactus, a country where every 

restore #f plant and bush is covered with thorns. in an old Indian Service car, nosing great tribe voting against it was the 
rcy, to Hltis a desert country which looks so down into the arroyos, climbing up Navajo. They had been misled into 


spitals, inimical to man, that it seems that again, leaning perilously around a_ believing that voting for the Act 
no human being could find a dwell- dune of sand, dragging high centers would compel them to give up their 

;ement ing place here. It was always a fresh across the washes, then the uncertain herds. 

a C€l- Bsurprise to come on cattle or a native lights of Topawa. The failure of other tribes to accept 


pe and. Mvillage which looked as though it too, A brown-robed Father stood at the the Act is largely through a similar 
of an Miike the cactus, had grown from the door of the little church school to misunderstanding of its meaning. The 
out of @e@eund. The huge reservation, it is welcome his Indian children and their Meriam Survey. states: “The Indian 

estimated, could support but a few advisors. Inside, the dimly lighted lands are islands surrounded com- 

hundred white people, yet in this room was already crowded. The _ pletely by sharks.” While the Indian 
ply tO Beautiful arid and fantastic country school seats were occupied and_ estate has shrunken, it is still large. 
d most @there live over 5,000 Papagos. They around the wall sat or squatted the The Indians still have lands, forests, 
ymbine @were living here when the Spaniards desert men who had come to hear’ and mineral riches which are desired 
rn sci- come: They have a living culture of about the new organization and the by the covetous. This first attempt 
thir own and a living literature, message from Washington, giving to preserve for the Indian what is his 
Which is even now in the making. them what they had long waited—a has aroused propaganda of all sorts 
But he They call themselves the Desert voice in the government of their own to create misunderstanding and turn 
re, the HPeople, in distinction from the Pimas, affairs. Here in this remote spot we the Indian from the Reorganization 
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are of @litir cousins, the River People. could see the actual working of the Act. Now the second stage had ar- 
beauti- At the moment of our visit there Indian Reorganization Act. rived—the forming of the constitution. 

lee was a ferment among the Desert This Act, passed in 1934, has two From the blizzard-swept plains of 
~ ° People. In village after chief objectives, that of Montana and North Dakota to the 
ocrati€ Bvillage they were meet- restoring to the Indian desert, throughout the Pueblos, up in 


1e Five @ing with the field agents 
e pride about the organization of 
thir constitution. We 
Were waiting at Sells, the 
Agency, to go to such a 
Meeting. It was six 
arm - Odock in the evening 
_ Chamber © ami dark. There would 
copyright, bea full moon later. We 
i pore ted over the desert 
nt issues Met@d from Sells to the 


pe htian village of Topawa 


self-government and the the Northwest, the Indian peoples have 
means of self-support. It been stirred and roused as never be- 
was put before the In-_ fore. This quickening has been shown 
dian populations both even in the tribes which have rejected 
before and after its pas- the Act and had failed to understand 
sage, and the tribes ac- that its every provision was for their 
cepted it or rejected it benefit. The constitutions are living 
according to ballot. The documents, woven with travail from 
final count showed that the economic needs and the manner 
176 tribes voted them-_ of living of widely differing people. 
selves in and 76 voted After the constitution and by-laws 
themselves out. The one are completed, a charter is granted to 
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the tribe. Only after the acquiring 
of a charter is the tribe eligible to 
the revolving loan fund and the other 
benefits of the I.R.A. Careful plan- 
ning has preceded the establishment 
of ‘this fund, which by and large will 
be operated along the line which had 
been successfully used in the Federal 
Farm Loan organizations. 

Land, credit and opportunity are 
the great need of the Indians; these 
in a limited degree are being provided 
through I.R.A. Buying of land by the 
government with appraisals and op- 
tions isa lengthy business. But by 
the end of this year, this money will 
have been expended and an acreage 
of almost one hundred thousand acres 
will have been purchased. Land has 
been bought on those reservations 
where the need was the greatest. The 
tribes that will be benefited most dur- 
ing this first year will be the Rocky 
Boys, Cree Chippewa of Montana, the 
Lower Brule Sioux of South Dakota 
and the Grand Portage Chippewa of 
Minnesota. 

Besides the purchase of land the 
raveled Indian resources are being 
woven together through the new 
grazing regulations. A section of the 
Indian Reorganization Act provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
must promulgate rules and regula- 
tions for conservation of Indian range 
on the reservation. A new set of graz- 
ing regulations has been prepared 
and approved and the regulations for 
forestry conservation will be submit- 
ted for approval shortly. 

The educational loans have put op- 
portunity never before available in 
the hands of the Indian students. Al- 
ready the loan fund has enabled 258 
Indian students to go to college and 
141 have found a place in various 
vocational schools. Indian employ- 
ment in the Indian Service ranges 
from Superintendent through all 
branches. More than a dozen Indians 
are serving as superintendents, school 
superintendents and principals, while 
all field agents of the new reorganiza- 
tion unit are Indians. 286 Indians 
were appointed to regular permanent 
positions in the field service in 1935. 
Other opportunities are positions in 
clerical work, accountancy, extension, 
education, foremen, and the I.E.C.W. 
(Indian Emergency Conservation 
Work). There are 5,463 field posi- 
tions in the Indian Service; 2,037 of 
these are now filled by Indians—a 
great increase. 

With the coming of the R.A. a new 
breath of life has swept through the 
Indian populations. Aijding this 
renaissance is the I.E.C.W., the Indian 
branch of the C.C.C. Camps. 

The regulations governing these 
camps were modified to suit Indian 
needs; not only young men, but older 
men were employed. One of the most 
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ARY HEATON VORSE’S New En- 
gland heritage gave her two valu- 
able things: a speculative and inquiring 
habit of mind and a deep hate of in- 
justice. “My early train- 
ing,” she says, “taught 
me not to fear the pain of 
a new idea.” But where- 
as most of her contem- 
poraries have been con- 
tent to potter in the sun 
in their village gardens 
gently tut-tutting about 
the state of things, Mary 
Heaton Vorse decided 
long ago to do some- 
thing about it. The list 
of her books and articles 
is a record of her long 
and valiant fight in the 
name of humanity. 
Mary Heaton spent 
most of her childhood 
quiet, lovely Amherst, a few miles from 
one of the great textile centers of 
Massachusetts, but it wasn’t until after 
she was grown and married that she 
began to write for and about the lives 
of the workers in the mills. Then, as 
now, her main interest has been chil- 


summers in 


dren—her own and other people’s, ; a 
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eral of her books were written expresdy 
about and for children (The Very Little 
Person; Growing Up, ete.) but all of 
her books were writte, 
out of an indignant de 
" sire to help give the chil, 
dren of this world 4 
chance at a decent life, 
Here is one sentenee 
from her latest (ant. 
biographical) book—g 
Footnote to Folly : “Wha 
if society’s business were 
making people instead of 
profits?” 
that might well inspire 
all who also hate war 
and exploitation and 
waste of human life, 
Recently Mrs. Vorse 
has been serving as edi 
tor of Indians At Work, publication of 
the Office of Indian Affairs in Wash. 
ington. She has been of great service 
to the editors of Scholastic in the prep. 
aration of this Indian Issue. The editors 
gratefully acknowledge the cooperation 
of the Indian Office, whose full facil 
ities have been placed at their disposal, 
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interesting pictures was the. family 
camps; the Indians sometimes bring- 
ing in their own tents and setting up 
an encampment near the project. 
The value to the Indians in the de- 
velopment of resources and morale is 
hard to overestimate. Thousands of 
miles of truck trails have opened up, 
hitherto almost inaccessible country. 
Thousands of others have been saved 
through pest and weed control and 


most important — reservoirs, water 
holes and springs have been de- 
veloped in large numbers. Soil con- 


servation and fire control have saved 
more, but beyond the salvage and 
development of land is the salvage 


of valuable human material. Another 
Indian myth was dissipated. The lazy 


Indian proved to be a work of fiction 

To understand how desperately the 
Indian was threatened it is necessary 
to review briefly what had befallen 
the Indian lands and forests. The 
Allotment Act of 1887 was passed on 
the assumption that if an Indian re- 
ceived an individual piece of land, the 
Indian would shortly turn into a 
white man. A tract of land was given 
to every man, woman and child in 
the allotted reservations. After the 
reservations had been allotted, the 
remaining land was thrown open at 
different dates to white settlement, 
allowing for no future growth of In- 
dian populations. In -.those days it 
was assumed that the Indians were a 
dying race. After twenty-five years 
more or less, the Indian could sell his 
land, and urged by rapacious whites, 
he did. Of 138,000,000 acres held by 






the various tribes in 1887, only §2,. 
000,000 remain today. 

Where the allotment system has 
destroyed the land holdings, the most 
heroic efforts cannot in a day undo 
the disintegration of fifty years. The 
beginning has only been made, but it 
is a sound beginning. As John Col- 
lier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
says: 

“Let Indians—the disinherited al- 
lotted Indians—dismiss from _ their 
minds any idea that it is merely gov- 
ernment action, government money, 
which will reestablish them upon 
their lost or vanishing lands. Some 
government action and some govern- 
ment money there must be—but the 
result, if it be attained, and can be 
attained, will represent fifty units of 
Indian effort and Indian contribution 
for every one unit of government as- 
sistance. 

“And it is needed that the Indians 
in their tribal groupings shall vigor- 


ously—clear-mindedly and _ experi- 
mentally—attack the problem of theit 
own organization — their political, 


civil, cultural and industrial organ- 
ization. They are now free to attack 
the problem. The official arm will 
try to help them. But the issue lies 
with themselves, first, last and here 
and now.” 


The many vital changes which have 


been made possible by the Indian Re- 
organization Act have been made 
possible through a slow shift in the 
public opinion concerning Indian im 
stitutions and customs. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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“Ask Me Another” on the Indians 


9 How many Indians 
there in what is now 
United States at the 

2 of its discovery? 

A. No one knows, but it 

& estimated that there were approxi- 
ately a million. 

Q. How many Indians were there in 
United States in 1920? 

A. Approximately, 270,500. 

Q. How many Indians are there in the 

hited States today? 

A. There are approximately 335,000. 

Q. To what is this tendency to increase 

>? 

A. This tendency, especially among 

ie full-blood group, is due to progres- 
ely better living conditions and to 
lustment to reservation life. 

Q. Where do the Indians live? 

A. There are small groups or bands of 

IMians in every State in the Union, 
imny of whom retain vestiges of tribal 
wtoms and some of which retain tribal 
nity, but 85 per cent of the Indians live 

m the 68 reservations, located in 35 

sates. The largest Indian population 

(estimate, 1935) is found in Oklahoma, 

942; Arizona, 44,524; New Mexico, 
5157; South Dakota, 26,996; California, 
23814. 

Q. How many Indian tribes are there? 

A. Somewhat over 200 on reservations, 

and over 25 more outside reservations 

Q Which are the largest Indian tribes? 

A. 1. Navajo, 43,555. 2. Sioux, 34,917. 

. Chippewa, 24,702. 

Q Are there great differences among 

ithe tribes? 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
SHOWING LOCATION OF MAIN 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS TODAY 
Figures _inside the various state 

undaries indicate the Indian pop- 
ulation living in those states (1930 
fensus), whether or not they are 

on reservations. 


Questions and Answers by the 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs 


A. The differences are as great as be- 
tween a Spaniard and a Swede, between 
a Dutchman and a Rumanian. 

Q. What is a ward Indian? 

A. There are two classes of Indian 
wards: 

(1) Indians who live upon a Federal 
reservation and maintain tribal relations, 
like, for example, the Apaches and Nav- 
ajos, whether or not they have any in- 
dividual trust property under Govern- 
mental control and supervision. 

(2) Indians who have any individual 
trust property (in their own right, not 
inherited), under Governmental control 
and supervision, whether or not they 
live upon a Federal Reservation or main- 
tain tribal relations; and this is true 
despite the fact that such Indians may 
have received fee patents to part of their 
land. 

Q. How was land on the reservation 
formerly distributed? 

A. At first the land was held in com- 
mon. The Indians’ conception of land 
was like our conception of sea and sky. 
It could be used but not owned by in- 
dividuals. This accounts for the Indians’ 
“selling” their land so cheaply as they 
did. They thought they were only selling 
the right to use the land for cultivation 
or hunting. 

Q. Have there been changes in 
common holding of land? 


the 





TEXAS 1008 


A. The Land Allotment 
Act of 1887 provided for 
parceling of Indian land 
holdings to individual In- 
dians, though there was 
considerable variation in the operation 
of this law, as to the size of the indi- 
vidual parcel, as to the kind of title 
which the Indian was given, and as to 
whether or not the Indian was compelled 
to accept such an allotment. Some tribes, 
as for example the Menominee in Wis- 
consin, continue to own their land in 
common. In some cases the title passed 
to the individual from the tribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and usually in such cases the 
allottee was unable to dispose of such 
land without the consent of some higher 
authority. In other cases the title re- 
mained with the United States for a fixed 
period at the end of which the title might 
either pass to the Indian or the trust 
period might be extended. 


Q. What was the result? 

A. The Indians had no training in the 
methods of white men and in the years 
following 1887 they have lost over twa- 
thirds of their most valuable lands. 


Q. Is this process still going on? 

A. This process was stopped by the 
Indian Reorganization Act, passed June 
18, 1934, on those reservations where the 
Act was accepted by the tribes. 


Q. What is the general purpose of the 
Indian Reorganization Act? 
A. The most important is that it pre- 
vents breaking up of Indian reservations 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Indian in 
American 
History 


How the Geography of the Continent 

Developed Five Distinct Types of 

Indians Each with Their Own Way 
of Living 


By Clark Wissler, Ph.D. 


Curator-in-Chief, Division of Anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History 





1. The Pueblo 


Indians. 





2. Alaskan or North Pacific 
Indians. 
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HE Indian is a part of our pig 

neer picture; he is the hum 
element in the  backgrouw 
against which the achievements 
our great-grandparents are projecta 
Without them and without due reliiie Plair 
gard to the life of their ancestors, tildes be 
true life of the pioneer can never Miipdians. 
shown. vell enc 
When the English settlers came Minow th 
New England, they found a type @ihumber 
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Indian more or less common to ti The 1 
whole St. Lawrence and Great Lallifpited S 
country. He lived in the forest aaliignd typ 
used canoes to travel along the rivelihe Puel 
and lakes. He carried a stone tomalignd Ariz 


hawk and dangled the scalps of engilithe Alas 
mies from his belt; yet he did not livi§sacont 









in a skin tepee, nor did he wearMherang 
graceful, drooping feather headdresiifhe bour 
On occasion, he tucked a feather a. 
two into his hair, or set them in@ultural: 


row around his head. He wore momiforth . 
casins and a robe, and thus resemb ing 
in part the Indian of the Plains, HiaMrizona. 
method of fighting was also similaireatly: 
The first Indians to figure in the figiindian, | 
tion and art of our forefathers welhere g 
these forest Indians. King Philip wil the « 
one of these and so are the charagmast; so, 
ters that enliven Cooper’s tales. unter r 
As the white settlements of the he Puek 
lantic Coast spread westward, theiiana hi 
encountered the Indians of Pontiai— If the 
Tecumseh, and Black Hawk, all foro the 

















est Indians, but some of them livijmill note 
upon the edge of the open grasslaiiiat eac! 
of the Mississippi Valley. Later, fated vy 


tlers began to push out into théeijiegion. 
plains, and thus came into cont is to 
with the Sioux, Pawnee, Comand ndiz ] 


























and so forth. The history and sissip 
mance of this ever-moving bordersjjountry 
one of the fascinating phases of tijjountry 
story of the white man in Ameri The ty 
and the Indian who plays the chit these 
role in this is a composite of foresj@ken as 







and plains types. It is this composite as 
Indian type that is cultivated in boyagmamto } 
camps and similar organizations, ¥ e 
costume and housing being that @gpumd a 
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exploiting certain natural resources. 

When the white man first set foot 
on these shores, he was confronted by 
new conditions. Not only the coun- 
try but the plants and animals were 
strange. The history of the first at- 
tempts at settlement recounts a num- 
ber of tragedies, the white man starv- 
ing where the Indian lived comfort- 
ol } : - ' i ably. The whites who did succeed did 
ypes j : ‘ 

4 : Lea cH iolalag so because they learned from the 
Indian. Perhaps few in this day 
and time suspect that the Indian had 
something to contribute to the civili- 
zation that was to be America, and 
still fewer are those who recognize 
the magnitude of this contribution. 
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Reprinted by permission from Natural 
History Magazine. 
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4. The Plains Indians. 

of our pig 
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‘ements 3. The California Indians. 
' projecte 
it due rite Plains Indians, the woodcraft and 
-estors, tildeals being chiefly those of the forest 
1 never Mindians. For art and romance this is 

ll enough, but if one wishes to 
(Ss came Minow the Indian he must recognize a 
a type @umber of other types. 
10n to fi The main types of Indians in the 
rreat Mnited States are the Eastern Wood- 













forest amlignd type, the Indians of the Plains, 
the rivellfthe Pueblo dwellers of New Mexico 
one tomalignd Arizona, the California type, and 
ps of enélhe Alaskan. If we add the Eskimo 






lid not livMsacontrasting type, we have covered 
he weat@@herange of the aboriginal life within 
headdresiihe bounds of the United States and 
feather 0 a. Two types were in part agri- 
them in@fultural: the forest Indians of eastern 
wore mo@™orh America and the Pueblo- 
resemb! ing Indians of New Mexico and 
-lains, HiMirzona. Yet these Indians differed 
so similaifreatly: the Pueblo, or town-dwelling 
in the fi@indian, lived in a semi-arid country 
thers welf™here game was less abundant than 




























Philip wim the well-watered forests of the 
ne charaMast; so, the forest Indian was still a 
tales. unter rather than a farmer, whereas 





of the he Pueblo Indian was more a farmer 
vard, théfiiana hunter. 
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‘k, all fom the accompanying paintings, he 
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ilnote that the scenery differs and 
lateach type of Indian life is asso- 
fated with a different geographical 
into thelegion. This is one of the important 
to contacts to bear in mind when studying 
Comancimidian life. The forests east of the 
y and isissippi constitute one kind of 

























; borderBimountry in contrast to the treeless 
ses of tii@ountry west of the Mississippi. 
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SITTING BULL 


MONG the famous Indians of North 

America the name of Sitting Bull 
stands out. Many authorities speak of 
him as one of, if not the greatest, of all 
the Indian leaders. 

Sitting Bull was a noted Sioux war- 
rior. He was born on Grand River, 
South Dakota, in 1834. His father’s 
name was also Sitting Bull and he was 
a sub-chief of one 
of the Sioux tribes. 
During his boyhood 
days he was known 
by the name of 
Jumping Badger, 
but when at four- 
teen he accom- 
panied his father on 
the war path and 
returned with a 
scalp of the enemy, 
he thereupon took 
his father’s name. 
Sitting Bull grew into manhood at a 
time when the whites were attempting 
to develop caravan trails across the 
country and open up that section for 
settlement. Forts and frontier posts were 
being established in a number of places, 
and Sitting Bull introduced himself to 
the white man by a raid upon Fort 
Buford in 1866. For ten years after that 
he continued to carry on spasmodic raids 
upon frontier posts, interspersed with 
expeditions against the Crows and the 
Shoshones. By 1876 the reservation 
policy which the Federal Government 
was developing as a method of dealing 
with the Indians was pretty well agreed 
upon, and army officers everywhere were 
attempting to settle Indians upon reser- 
vations, where they might more easily 
be watched. 

Sitting Bull, however, refused to settle 
upon a reservation, and General Sheri- 
idan sought to compel him to do so. 
Custer’s massacre on the Little Big Horn 
River, Montana, in which three thou- 
sand Indian warriors were engaged, was 
a direct result of Sheridan’s campaign. 
Sitting Bull, however, was not at the 
Little Big Horn, but was said to be back 
in the hills “making medicine.” Mc- 
Laughlin, who lived most of his life with 
the Indians, and wrote My Friends, the 
Indians, says that Sitting Bull accurately 
foretold the outcome of the battle and 
came out of the affair with higher honor 
than when he went into it. Later, how- 
ever, Sitting Bull was routed by Gen- 
eral Miles, a large number of his fol- 
lowers surrendered, and the remainder, 
including Sitting Bull himself, escaped 
into Canada, finally surrendering at Fort 
Buford under the promise of amnesty. 
For several years after this he remained 
a strong influence among his people. He 
was such a thorn in the flesh of the Fed- 
eral authorities that they finally arrested 
Sitting Bull. Some of his people at- 
tempted to rescue him, and in the 
struggle which followed Sitting Bull was 
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shot and killed by two members of the 
Indian police, on December 15, 1890. 

Sitting Bull lived during an age when 
his people were being constantly har- 
assed. For a generation they had been 
oppressed by the white man, their eco- 
nomic and social life demoralized, until 
everywhere Indian groups were looking 
forward to the coming of a Messiah who 
would lead them to happier Hunting 
Grounds. Sitting Bull’s reputation as a 
sacred dreamer fit into this scheme of 
things, and brought him into great prom- 
inence. According to McLaughlin: “His 
accuracy of judgment, knowledge of 
men, a student-like disposition to ob- 
serve actual phenomena, and a deep in- 
sight into affairs among Indians and such 
white people as he came into contact 
with, made his stock-in-trade,”’ and he 
made good medicine. 


MASSASOIT 


ASSASOIT, chief of the Wampa- 

noag Indians, was one of the 
friendliest of all Indian chiefs. For over 
fifty years after 
the day he and 
Governor Brad- 
ford of Massachu- 
setts smoked a 
pipe of peace 
early in 1621, the 
treaty drawn up 
between the In- 
dians and the Pil- 
grims remained 
unbroken. The 
first Thanksgiving 
feast in America 
was attended by 
Massasoit and a 
number of his 
tribe. In 1623 one 
of the Pilgrims 
who knew a little 
medicine cured 
Massasoit when 
his people thought 
he was dying, in 
return for which 
Massasoit warned 
the Plymouth set- 
tlement of the 
plot of a neigh- 
boring tribe to de- 
stroy the entire white settlement. It was 
Massasoit and the interpreter Squanto 
who taught the Pilgrims how to till and 
fertilize their stern New England acres; 
and it was Massasoit who introduced the 
Pilgrims to the many native North 
American foods, which, before then, were 
unknown to Europeans. 

Massasoit the Good was not distin- 
guished as a great warrior, he is not 
known ever to have engaged in any open 
hostilities with either the white settlers 
or any of the Indian tribes who were his 
neighbors. Indeed it was through Massa- 
soit’s policy of peace that he preserved 
his tribe longer than either the war- 
loving Narragansetts or Pequots. 
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A Hall of Fame Ft 
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PONTIAC 


ONTIAC (1720-1769) was one of the 

most remarkable Indians in Amer) 
can history, combining the usual emf 
and subtlety of mind with a power gf 
organization and command rare jp a 
Indian. It was Pontiae who, enco 
by the French, enlisted the support g 
practically all the Indian tribes fro, 
Lake Superior to the lower Missisgipy! 
in a joint move to wipe out the dozep 
or so British outposts which then wer 
England’s only claim to the vast ferti 
land West of the Alleghenies. 

He himself laid siege to Detroit fy 
five months, and withdrew only whe 
he learned that the French and Englig 
had signed a peace treaty, leaving him 
without any much needed support. He 
withdrew to the Maumee River country 
and lived there until he was murdered 
by an Illinois Indian bribed by an Ep. 
glish trader. His death caused a lo 
and bitter war among the Indians the 
selves. The Conspiracy of Pontiac, } 
Francis Parkman, is an American his 
torical classic. 








TECUMSEH 


ANY of us as school children read 

of the exploits of Tecumseh ani 
thoroughly despised him for his associa. 
tion with the British during the Wa 
of 1812. This judgment, however, was 
not altogether fair. From all that i 
said of Tecumseh in contemporary ret 
ords, one is led to the conclusion that he 
was one of the most extraordinary I~ 
dian characters in the entire United 
States history. 

Tecumseh was until his dying day a 
irreconciled opponent of the white man 
He foresaw with considerable clarity the 
inevitable consequences of the while 
man’s advance. He denied the right d 
the Government to make land purchasé 
from any tribe on the ground that the 
entire territory, especially the Ohio 
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which he lived, be 
longed to all th 
tribes in common 
He even undertook 
the formation of 
confederacy of the 
western and south 
ern tribes for th 
purpose of holding 
FP the Ohio River as@ 

4 , permanent bout 
TECUMSEH dary between tt 
whites and the Ir 
dians. With this well-developed enmily 
toward the American Colonists it is off 
natural that Tecumseh should have # 
the outbreak of the War of 1812 joined 
his forces with those of the British. 1 
was appointed a Brigadier General a 
distinguished himself in many engagt 
ments. He was killed in battle Octot 
5, 1813. He was forty-five years old 
the time. 
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Tecumseh’s last act was in perfect 
keeping with his whole philosophy of life. 
With a presentiment of death, he had 
discarded his general’s uniform before 
the battle and dressed himself in his 
Indian deerskin. 

Although Tecumseh will probably be 
best remembered as a war chief of the 
Shawnees, he was no less a statesman 
and leader of his people. 


POCAHONTAS 


OCAHONTAS (1695-1717) is prob- 

ably the most famous Indian woman 
in American history. The story of how 
she saved the valiant Capt. John Smith’s 
life when he was about to be put to 
death by a band of Indians, is familiar 
to everyone with the possible exception 
of Captain Smith himself. Nowhere in 
any of Smith’s frank and detailed 
memoirs of his experiences and exploits 
in Virginia is any mention made of the 
famous incident. The first story of Poca- 
hontas as we know it appears in the 
Generall Historie, published in 1624, after 
Pocahontas had married the young Eng- 
lishman, John Rolfe, and gone to Eng- 
land to live. In England she was a great 
favorite as the daughter of the Indian 
sachem Powhatan, and as the first mem- 
ber of her tribe to be converted to 
Christianity. Among the many prom- 
inent Virginians who proudly trace their 
ancestry to Pocahontas was 
the wife of President 
Wilson. 


SACAJAWEA 


ENTURIES before the 
American people, by 

an amendment to their 
Constitution, recognized the 
tight of women to vote, 
many Indian groups gave 
to women not only the 
tight to vote, but the right 
to hold high offices. 
Sacajawea was a mem- 
ber of the Shoshone tribe, 
born and raised in the high 
Rockies in Wyoming. When she was 
fourteen years of age, Sacajawea was 
captured by an enemy tribe and sold 
toa French Canadian trader by the name 
of Charbonneau. ° 

When Lewis and Clark began their 
feat expedition to explore the North- 
west they discovered and engaged Char- 
bonneau and his wife to act as in- 
ferpreters. Had it not been for his wife, 
Charbonneau would have lost all of the 
tecords of the expedition when by his 
poor seamanship he overturned the boat 
it which these records were being kept. 
4s they floated down the river they were 
saved by Sacajawea. 

As Lewis and Clark continued their 
&pedition they encountered the Sho- 
thones. Sacajawea’s brother was chief of 
the first band which they encountered, 
md she acted as interpreter and en- 
dled the expedition to obtain ponies to 
foss the Divide. On the return journey 
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POCAHONTAS 


Captain Clark’s party became lost in the 
mountain passes of Montana, but Saca- 
jawea came to the rescue and led them 
safely through and back again to her 
home among the Shoshones. 

When the Wind River Reservation was 
created in Wyoming for the Shoshones, 


Sacajawea took up her abode there with 


her son, who was born on 
the expedition, and lived 
there the remainder of he: 
life. She died at Fort Wa- 
shakie April 9, 1884, a hun- 
dred years old. 


PUSHMATAHA 


HE Choctaw Nation 

has produced many 
great leaders in its long 
history, but the greatest of 
them all was Pushmataha. 
Legend asserts that he had 
no ancestors. The sun was 
his father; the moon his 
mother. “A mighty storm 
swept the earth. Midst the roar of thun- 
der, the lightning split a mighty oak, and 
Pushmataha stepped forth a full fledged 
warrior.” The fragmentary records of 
his race, however, seem to indicate that 
Pushmataha was born on the banks of 
the Noxubee Creek in Mississippi, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
that when a boy a band of neighboring 
Indians attacked the vil- 
lage and killed his father 
and mother, and he and his 
little sister fled into the 
wilderness and escaped. 

Pushmataha achieved his 
early distinction through 
battles with neighboring 
tribes. In contrast, how- 
ever, to many of the In- 
dian leaders, Pushmataha 
apparently welcomed the 
coming of the white man. 
He predicted the day would 
come when his own peo- 
ple would hold office in 
the councils of the great 
nation of white people, and with them 
participate in wars with other nations 
of the world. He agreed to the treaty of 
1820, which exchanged a part of the 
Choctaw country in Mississippi for the 
territory assignment in Oklahoma. In 
agreeing to this treaty, however, he in- 
sisted that a provision be made for the 
education of the children of those who 
were to be removed. 

Pushmataha is buried in Congressional 
Cemetery with a monument erected to 
his memory, inscribed as follows: “Push- 
mataha, a Choctaw Chief, lies here. He 
was a warrior of great distinction. He 
was wise in counsel, eloquent in an 
extraordinary degree.” The State of 
Oklahoma has named one of its counties 
in honor of his memory. 

Indians on nearby Oklahoma reserva- 
tions can well be proud of this wise 
leader who could see which way the 
wind was to blow a century later. 
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F@riginal Americans 
jreat Indian Leaders 


LOGAN 


N the spring of the year 1774, a rob- 
bery was committed by some Indians 
on certain land adventurers on the River 
Ohio. The whites in that quarter, ac- 
cording to their custom, undertook to 
punish this outrage in a summary way. 
Captain Michael Cresap, 
and a certain Daniel Great- 
house, leading on _ these 
parties, ‘surprised traveling 
and hunting parties of In- 
dians and murdered many. 
Among these were the fam- 
ily of Logan, a chief of the 
Mingoes celebrated in peace 
and war,, and long dis- 
tinguished as a friend of 
the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his ven- 
geance. He accordingly sig- 
nalized himself in the war 
which ensued. In the au- 
tumn of the same year a 
decisive battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha, between the col- 
lected forces of the Shawanese, Mingoes, 
and Delawares, and a detachment of the 
Virginia militia. The Indians were de- 
feated and sued for peace. Logan, how- 
ever, disdained to be seen among the 
suppliants. But lest the sincerity of a 
treaty should be distrusted, from which 
so distinguished a chief absented himself, 
he sent by a messenger, the following 
speech, to be delivered to Lord Dunmore: 
“I appeal to any white man to say, if 
ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry 
and he gave him not meat; if ever he 
came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not. During the course of the last 
long and bloody war Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites, that 
my countrymen pointed as they passed, 
and said, ‘Logan is the friend of the 
white men.’ I had even thought to have 
lived with you, but for the injuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, 
in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered 
all the relations of Logan, not even spar- 
ing my women and children. There runs 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my 
vengeance: for my country I rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not harbor 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn 
on his heel to save his life. Who is there 

to mourn for Logan?—Not one.” 
Thomas Jefferson (1784). 


Logan spent the rest of his proud life 
among his own people. He never recov- 
ered from the grief which the loss of his 
family had brought. The needless cruelty 
of the whites had lost for them a great 
and potent friend among the Indians—a 
friend they badly needed. To make the 
picture complete, Logan was murdered 
by a party of whites a few years later 
while returning from Detroit to his own 
country. He had gone to Detroit to as- 
sist in making a treaty of peace. 





Indians Today 


The photographs on these two pages, all taken 
by Mario Scacheri, give us several revealing 
glimpses into the life of the modern Indian, 
The three large pictures at the left show three 
types of Indian housing. The woman climb 
ing the ladder with the jar balanced on her 
head, lives at Acoma, the famous “Sky City” 
of New Mexico, and her house illustrates the 
typical adobe construction of the Pueblo 
Indians. Center left is seen a Navaho family 
in front of their “hogan” (ho-gahn)—a 
circular hut with a dome like a low hemis- 
phere, constructed of rocks and adobe. In 
the top is a hole to let the smoke out. Be 
low, left, is the beginning of a modern 
wigwam built on sapling poles, as is the 
custom of woodland Indians of | the 
North. The builder and father of the 
family is Chief Blowsnake of the Win- 
nebagos. The smiling lady at bottom 

with her varicolored blanket is a 
Navaho belle at the Crown Point en- 

campment. 
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Qn this page are several types of Indian arts 
and crafts. At top, a young man of the 
Hemis pueblo, New Mexico, is teaching his 
littl brother how to do the feather dance. 
Center right is a skilled Navaho craftsman 
making jewelry. Below right are Marie and 
Julian Martinez, two famous potters of San 
Idefonso pueblo, New Mexico. Old Tom 
(row, a Winnebago chief over 90 years old, 
isshown at lower left. 

Mario Scacheri, who took these pictures, 

is an outstanding American photographer 
of Italian parentage, who has made a spe- 
calty of Indian life. Formerly a teacher 

of languages, he became an official pho- 
tographer of the World’s Fair. Later Mr. 
Saacheri and his wife Mabel, spent long 

vsits among the Indians of the South- 

west. They have recently published a 
picture book for children, Indians To- 

dy (Harcourt Brace), with photo- 

gaphs by Mario and text by Mabel 

Seacheri 
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The March 


of Events 





French Tariff Slash 
Aids World Peace 

With the help of Great Britain and the 
United States, France has taken actions 
which may halt the steady approach of 
“the Second World War.” No, these 
nations have not signed another disarm- 
ament treaty. More important, they are 
cooperating to end the bitter trade war 
which threatens to cause a_ conflict 
between armies and navies. Follow- 
ing up her step in devaluat- 
ing the franc with British and 
American assistance, the Blum 
Government slashed French 
tariffs by 15 and 20 per cent, 
abolished import quotas, and 
called on all nations to end the 
world-wide restrictions on trade. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Switzerland have followed 
France in cutting the gold value 
of their money and _ lowering 
tariff barriers. It is said “when 
trade cannot cross boundaries, 
armies will cross them,” and this 
move to free trade from restric- 
tions is causing the clouds of war 
to lift. 

Scripps - Howard columnist 
Raymond Clapper explains how 
the refusal of nations to trade 
freely works toward war: “Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan are seek- 
ing colonies. (Italy conquered 
Ethiopia and Japan is grabbing 
Chinese land in spite of the 
League of Nations.) Germany, 
lacking wheat, looks longingly at 
Russia’s Ukraine. Unemploy- 
ment is relieved by putting men 
into the army. Beyond the 
trade barriers lie wheat, rubber, 
oil, and other raw materials which 
these nations need. Germany and Italy 
are suffocating for raw materials while 
we, for instance, have them to burn (or 
plough under as in the case of the AAA 
program), and Britain limits her produc- 
tion. We can’t sell our surpluses. If 
nations -can’t get to raw materials 
through peaceful trade channels, they 
will cut a path to them with armies and 
navies. They can only buy these raw 
materials by selling their own products. 
Import quotas, prohibitive tariffs strangle 
trade and thus leave war as the alterna- 
tive for a desperate nation which must 
feed and clothe its people.” 

Why did countries establish import 
q@otas and refuse to trade freely with 
each other in the first place? That 
question brings us back to the efforts of 
certain nations to stay on the “gold 
standard.” (Schol., Oct. 10, 17.) Besides 
serving as a basis for the “gold stand- 
ard,” gold also serves to balance busi- 
ness accounts between nations. When 
one nation buys more than it sells to an- 
other nation, gold usually is exchanged 
to make up the difference. 


When France refused to follow the 
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British and American example of de- 
valuating their money after 1933, she 
found herself in a difficult position. 
French products, based on gold, were 
high priced, and Britain and the United 
States could undersell them. Tourists 
stopped visiting France because their 
money wouldn’t buy as much there. 
Since France began importing more 


Kirby in the N. Y. 


goods than she sold to other nations, she 
had to ship gold out of the country to 
balance her accounts. This flow of gold 
made it more difficult to keep the franc 
on the “gold standard.” To protect her 
gold supply and balance her imports and 


exports, France used drastic import 
quotas, which limit the amount of a 
product that can enter a_ country. 


Quotas keep out more trade than does 
a tariff, which places a tax on a product 
and merely curbs the amount that will 
enter by making the price higher. 
Praising the French action, the League 
of Nations has called upon all nations to 
trade with each other more freely. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull of the 
United States received wide praise for 
his policy of signing reciprocal trade 
agreements. Since 1934 Hull has been 
lowering our tariffs to all nations who 
would lower their tariffs on American 


products. This policy, plus the French 
action, should increase world trade 
rapidly. 


Italy finally devalued her lira by 41 
per cent and reduced tariffs and quotas. 











World-Telegram 


THE WALL CRACKS AT LAST 








Trade with Italy has been difficult be 
cause she had a rule that her merchants 
could not buy from foreign nations un 
less they sold an equal amount of goods, 
Her action left only Germany and Japan 
out of the parade of cooperating na- 
tions. Japan, however, is believed wil]. 
ing to aid this move for freer trade 
Germany has a trading policy similar to 
Italy’s, and also offered special money 
rates to tourists. Her different types of 
money made trade with Germany diffi. 
cult. But the Germans now are 
reported ready to devalue and 
abolish their trading system in 
order to keep step with the rest 
of the world. Germany is in need 
of a new loan to aid her indus. 
tries and may agree to cooperate 
if other nations will help her, 


Poland to Watch 
“Danger Spot” 

Poland has been given the job 
of looking after one of Europe's 
“danger spots.” After withdraw- 
ing High Commissioner Sean Les- 
ter from the Free City of Danzig, 
the League of Nations asked Po- 
land to investigate the efforts of 
Danzig Nazis to seize control of 
the city and crush all opposition 
parties. 

The present Danzig trouble be- 
gan after the World War, when 
the League gave Poland a “corri- 
dor” through Germany in the 
Baltic Sea and took Danzig away 
from the latter nation. It was 
made a Free City under the di- 
rection of a League Commission- 
er. Danzig preferred to remain 
German and its citizens made 
matters uncomfortable for the 
Poles. The quarrel reached a _ boil- 
ing point when the Danzig Nazi party, 
which takes orders from the German 
Nazis, gained control of the local as- 
sembly and senate. They raided Social- 
ist Party clubs, smashed the property of 
Jews, Catholics, and Poles and ignored 
the protests of Commissioner Lester. 
Danzig Senate President Arthur Karl 
Greiser later appeared at Geneva and 
informed the League bluntly that the 
Nazis would stand for no meddling by 
Lester. Lester, a follower of President 
de Valera of the Irish Free State, was 
withdrawn from Danzig and given the 
post of undersecretary-general to the 
League, to assist Secretary General 
Joseph Avenol. 

To dodge the charge that it was back- 
ing down in the face of Danzig Nazi de- 
fiance, the League ordered Poland to 
protect the rights of anti-Nazis in Dan- 
zig, and report to “a special session in 
case of need.” Herr Albert Forster, Nazi 
Party leader, insists that Poland has no 
right to investigate conditions in Danzig, 
and is ready to defy that nation as well 
as the League. 
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N the depot platform every- 

body stood waiting, listening. 

The train has just whistled, 
somebody said. They stood listening 
and gazing eastward, where railroad 
tracks and creek emerged together 
from a tree-choked canyon. 

Twenty-five boys, five girls, Major 
Miles—all stood waiting and gazing 
eastward. Was it true that the train 
had whistled? 

“That was no train!” a boy’s voice 
explained. 

“It was a steer bellowing.” 

“Tt was the train!” 

Girls crowded backward against 
the station building, heads hanging, 
tears starting; boys pushed forward 
to the edge of the platform. An older 
boy with a voice already turning 
heavy stepped off the weather shred- 
ded boardwalk and stood wide-legged 
in the middle of the track. He was 
the doubter. He had heard no train. 

Major Miles boomed. “You! What’s 


your name? Get back here! Want 
to get killed! All of you, stand 
back!” 


The Major strode about, soldier- 
like, and waved commands. He was 
exasperated. He was tired. A man 
driving cattle through timber had it 
easy, he was thinking. An animal 
trainer had no idea of trouble. Let 
anyone try corraling twenty-thirty 
Indian kids, dragging them 
out of hiding places, getting 
them away from relatives and 
together in one place, then 
holding them, without tying 
them, until train time! Even 
now, at the last moment, 
when his worries were al- 
most over, they were trying 
to get themselves killed! 

Major Miles was a man of 
conscience. Whatever he did, 
he did earnestly. On this hot 
end-of-summer day he per- 
spired and frowned and wore 
his soldier bearing. He re- 
moved his hat from his wet 
brow and thoughtfully passed 
his hand from the hair line 
backward. Words tumbled 
about in his mind. Somehow, 
he realized, he had to vivify 
the moment. These children 
were about to go out from 
the Reservation and get a 
new start. Life would change. 
They ought to realize it, 
somehow— 

“Boys—and girls—” 
were five girls he remem- 
tered. He had got them all 
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Two Indian boys of different tribes. 
(Arizona); right, Winnebago (Wisconsin). 


TRAIN TIME 
A Short Story by D’Arcy McNickle 


lined up against the building, safely 
away from the edge of the platform. 
The air was stifling with end-of-sum- 
mer heat. It was time to say some- 
thing, never mind the heat. Yes, he 
would have to make the moment real. 


He stood soldier-like and thought 
that. 

“Boys and girls—” The train 
whistled, dully, but unmistakably. 


Then it repeated more clearly. The 
rails came to life, something was run- 
ning through them and making them 
sing. 

Just then the Major’s eye fell upon 
little Eneas and his sure voice fal- 
tered. He knew about little Eneas. 
Most of the boys and girls were mere 
names; he had seen them around the 
Agency with their parents, or had 
caught sight of them.scurrying behind 
tepees and barns when he visited their 
homes. But little Eneas he knew. 
With him before his eyes, he paused. 

He remembered so clearly the win- 
ter day, six months ago, when he first 
saw Eneas. It was the boy’s grand- 
father, Michel Lamartine, he had 
gone to see. Michel had contracted 
to cut wood for the Agency but had 
not started work. The Major had 


gone to discover why not. 

It was the coldest day of the win- 
ter, late in February, and the cabin - 
sheltered as it was among the pine 
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Left, Hopi 


and cottonwood of a creek bottom, 
was shot through by frosty drafts. 
There was wood all about them. La- 
martine was a woodcutter besides, yet 
there was no wood in the house. The 
fire in the flat-topped cast-iron stove 
burned weakly. The reason was ap- 
parent. The Major had but to look 
at the bed where Lamartine lay, 
twisted and shrunken by rheumatism. 
Only his black eyes burned with life. 
He tried to wave a hand as the Major 
entered. 

“You see how I am!” the gesture 
indicated. Then a nerve-strung voice 
faltered. ‘“We have it bad here. My 
old woman, she’s not much good.” 

Clearly she wasn’t, not for wood- 
chopping. She sat close by the fire, 
trying with good natured grin to lift 
her ponderous body from a low seated 
rocking chair. The Major had to 
motion her back to her ease. She 
breathed with asthmatic roar. Wood- 
chopping was not within her range. 
With only a squaw’s hatchet to work 
with, she could scarcely have come 
within striking distance of a stick of 
wood. Two blows, if she had struck 
them, might have put a stop to her 
laboring heart. 

“You see how it is,” Lamartine’s 
eyes flashed. 

The Major saw clearly. Sitting 
there in the frosty cabin, he pondered 
their plight and at the same 
time wondered if he would get 
away without coming down 
with pneumonia. A stream 
of wind seemed to be hitting 
him in the back of the neck. 
Of course, there was nothing 
to do. One saw too many such 
situations. If one undertook 
to provide sustenance out of 
one’s own pocket there would 
be no end to the demands. 
Government salaries were 
small, resources were limited. 
He could do no more than 
shake his head sadly, offer 
some vague hope, some small 
sympathy. He would have 
to get away at once. 

Then a hand fumbled at the 
door; it opened. After a mo- 
ment’s struggle, little Eneas 
appeared, staggering under a 
full armload of pine limbs 
hacked into short lengths. 
The boy was no taller than 
f an ax handle, his nose was 
f running, and he had a croupy 
cough. He dropped the wood 
into the empty box near the 
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old woman’s chair, then straightened 
himself. 


A soft chuckling came from the 


bed. Lamartine was full of pride. 
“A good boy, that. He keeps the old 
folks warm.” 

Something about the boy made the 
Major forget his determination to de- 
part. Perhaps it was his wordless- 
ness, his uncomplaining wordlessness. 
Or possibly it was his loyalty to the 
old people. Something drew his eyes 
to the boy and set him to 
thinking. Eneas was hand- 
ing sticks of wood to the 
old woman and she was 
feeding them into the stove. 
When the fire box was full a 
good part of the boy’s arm- 
load was gone. He would 
have to cut more, and more, 
to keep the old people 
warm. 

The Major heard himself 
saying suddenly: “Sonny, 
show me your woodpile. 
Let’s cut a lot of wood for 
the old folks.” 

It happened just like that, 
inexplicably. He went even 
farther. Not only did he 
cut enough wood to last 
through several days, but 
when he had finished he put 
the boy in the Agency car 
and drove him to town, 
five miles there and back. 
Against his own principles, 
he bought a week’s store of 
groceries, and excused himself by 
telling the boy, as they drove home- 
ward, “Your grandfather won’t be 
able to get to town for a few days 
yet. Tell him to come see me when 
he gets well.” 

That was the beginning of the 
Major’s interest in Eneas. He had 
decided that day that he would help 
the boy in-any way possible, because 
he was a boy of quality. You would 
be shirking your duty if you failed to 
recognize and to help a boy of his sort. 
The only question was, how to help? 

When: he saw the boy again, some 
weeks later, his mind saw the prob- 
lem clearly. “Eneas,” he said, “I’m 
going to help you. I'll see that the 
old folks are taken care of, so you 
won't have to think about them. 
Maybe the old man won’t have rheu- 
matism next year, anyhow. If he 
does, I’ll find a family where he and 
the old lady can move in and be 
looked after. Don’t worry about 
them. Just think about yourself and 
what I’m going to do for you. Eneas, 
when it comes school time, I’m going 
to send you away. How do you like 
that?” The Major smiled at his own 
happy idea. 

There was silence. No shy smiling, 
no look of gratitude, only silence. 
Probably he had not understood. 
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“You understand, Eneas? Your 
grandparents will be taken care of. 
You'll go away and learn things. 
You'll go on a train.” 

The boy looked here and there and 
scratched at the ground with his foot. 
“Why do I have to go away?” 

“You don’t have to, Eneas. Nobody 
will make you. I thought you’d like 
to. I thought—” The Majer paused, 
confused. 

“You won’t make me go away, will 


n 1904 on the 


and French Canadian 


At the present time he is at Washington 
engaged in one of the Government’s writing 
projects and working with the Indian Service. 
He has written several short stories which have 
been received with unusual enthusiasm. 

The Surrounded (Dodd, Mead) is his first 
novel but it shows a maturity of thought and ex- 
pression that promises a significant future. 


you?” There was fear in the voice, 
tears threatened. 

“Why, no Eneas. If you don’t want 
to go. I thought—” 

The Major dropped the subject. He 
didn’t see the boy again through 
spring and summer, but he thought 
of him. In fact, he couldn’t forget the 
picture he had of him that first day. 
He couldn’t forget either that he 
wanted to help him. Whether the boy 
understood what was good for him or 
not, he meant to see to it that the right 
thing was done. And that was why, 
when he made up a quota of children 
to be sent to the school in Oregon, 
the name of Eneas Lamartine was in- 
cluded. The Major did not discuss it 
with him again but he set the wheels 
in motion. The boy would go with the 


others. In time to come, he would 
understand. Possibly he would be 
grateful. 


Thirty children were included in 
the quota, and of them all Eneas was 
the only one the Major had actual 
knowledge of, the only one in whom 
he was personally interested. With 
each of them, it was true, he had had 
difficulties. None had wanted to go. 
They said they “liked it at home,” or 
they were “afraid” to go away, or 
they would “get sick” in a strange 
country; and the parents were no 
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help. They too were frightened ang” 
uneasy. It was a tiresome, hard king 


of duty, but the Major knew what 
was required of him and never hesj- 
tated. The difference was, that in the 
cases of all these others, the problem 
was routine. He met it, and passed 
over it. But in the case of Eneas, he 
was bothered. He wanted to make 
clear what this moment of going away 
meant. It was a breaking away from 
fear and doubt and ignorance. Here 
began the new. Mark it 
remember it. 
eyes lingered on 
Eneas. There he stood, 
drooping, his nose running 
as on that first day, his 
stockings coming down, his 


(with jacket in need of buttons, 
He But under that shabbiness, 
the Major knew, was real 

quality. There was a boy 


who, with the right help, 
would blossom and _ grow 
strong. It was important 
that he should not go away 
hurt and resentful. 

Major called back 
his straying thoughts and 
cleared his throat. The mo- 
ment was important 

“Boys and girls—’ 

The train was pounding 
near. Already it had 
emerged from the canyon 
and momently the headlong 
flying locomotive loomed 
blacker and larger. A white 
plume flew upward — Whoo-oo, 
whoo-oo. 

The Major realized in sudden sharp 
remorse that he had waited too long, 
The vital moment had come, and he 
had paused, looked for words, and 
lost it. The roar of rolling steel was 
upon them. 

Lifting his voice in desperate haste, 
his eyes fastened on Eneas, he bel- 
lowed: “Boys and girls—be good—” 

That was all anyone heard. 

Reprinted by permission from Indians 
at Work, published by the Office of 
Indian Affairs. 








Indian Symbolism 

To an Indian a bird painted on a piece 
of pottery, or a flower or a_ serpent 
woven into a basket does not represent 
merely a bird or a flower or a serpent. 
These designs have a significance much 
deeper than their natural and obvious 
meaning as decorations. They are magic 
symbols—prayers to the Indian gods for 
rain, for crops, for success in battle and 
hunting, for fertility. The Plumed Ser- 
pent, the Thunderbird (see design on 
editorial page), the Eagle-Man are all 
symbolic deities; while feathers, bear- 
paws, horsehoof prints, rainclouds, tad- 
poles, frogs, hummingbirds, each has its 
definite magic meaning. The art of the 
American Indian is especially rich in 
symbolism. 
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Supreme Court Meets; 
Is Campaign Issue 


Seated in the lofty chamber of their 
new $12,000,000 building in Washington, 
nine black-robed justices of the Supreme 
Court are ready to hand down new de- 
cisions that may make history. These 
justices have the final word to say on 
whether State laws and acts of Congress 
are in conflict with the Constitution. 
Since 1933 the Supreme Court has ruled 
nine New Deal laws unconstitu- 
tional, and upheld two. During 
the present eight months’ ses- 
sion, the Court is expected to 
rule on the constitutionality of 
no less than ten more laws of 
vital importance. No decisions 
are expected until after the pres- 
ent election, but the Supreme 
Court itself has become an issue, 
even if largely in the background, 
in the Presidential campaign. 

All but three members of the 
court are over 70, and a majority 
are eligible to retire. Since sev- 
eral vacancies will occur during 
the next four years, the election 
on November 3. will decide 
whether President Roosevelt or 
Governor Alf M. Landon shall 
appoint the next new justices. 
Although the present court has 
wrecked much of the President’s 
program, he has made no declar- 
ation that the Constitution should 
be amended. In several speeches 
the President has mildly criti- 
tized the Court for not taking a 
liberal view of New Deal laws in 
the light of changing conditions. 





If he is re-elected he is expected 

to appoint Justices who favor the New 
Deal argument that the Constitution 
should allow greater Federal power to 
deal with national problems affecting 
the “general welfare” of the people. The 
Republicans charge that the President’s 
demand for greater Federal power is a 
threat to our liberties, and will destroy 
the right of the States to deal with their 
own problems. Since the President has 
not declared himself in favor of an 
amendment, the Republicans say he 
hopes to “pack” the Court with New 
Dealers and then pass laws which will 
testroy individual liberties. They in- 
Sst that Governor Landon will appoint 
more able justices and should be elected 
t safeguard the Constitution and the 
Court. 

The Democratic platform says the 
Constitution should be amended if neces- 
sry to give both the Federal and State 
fvernments more power. In a telegram 
the Republican convention in Cleve- 
lnd, Governor Landon said he favored 
® amendment giving the States the 
Tht to regulate wages and conditions 
d work if that power were denied by 
fe Court. Liberals insist that both 
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parties are dodging the issue by saying 
they favor an amendment “if necessary” 
to give government more power. They 
support this argument by recalling the 
Supreme Court decisions on the Guffey 
Coal Act and the New York State Mini- 
mum Wage law. 

The Court ruled the Guffey Act un- 
constitutional because Congress had no 
power to regulate an industry operating 
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within a state. Then the Court ruled 
unconstitutional the New York law es- 
tablishing a minimum wage for women 
in the laundry industry, because the 
state was interfering with a person’s 
rights when it tried to fix the amount of 
pay he received. Massachusetts, as well 
as New York, has asked the Court for 
a rehearing on this case. Meanwhile the 
Brooklyn laundry manager who fought 
the law has lost his business. He said 
customers stopped coming to his laundry 
when they learned he was cutting wages. 

Other important cases will reach the 
court this session: 1. The Wagner- 
Connery Labor Relations Act, giving 
workers the right to join unions of their 
own choosing and declaring it illegal for 
employers to interfere with union or- 
ganization. 2. The right of the Public 
Works Administration to lend money to 
cities that want to build their own power 
plants and sell electricity. This is part 
of the Government plan, used by the 
TVA, to build “yardstick” power plants 
which will measure the rates of private 
companies and see if they are too high. 
3. The Utility Holding Company Act 
forcing utilities to submit to government 
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regulation and abolishing certain hold- 
ing companies which do not produce 
power. 4. A section of the Soeial Se- 
curity Act, which taxes workers and 
employers to provide old-age pensions. 
Employers oppose this tax and are pre- 
pared to take it before the Supreme 
Court. 

During the past year the Supreme 
Court members have split regularly into 
two opposing camps on most decisions. 
The liberals—Justices Brandeis, Stone 
- and Cardozo—have backed most 
of the New Deal laws. The con- 
servatives—Justices McReynolds, 
Butler, Sutherland, Van Devan- 
ter and Roberts—have opposed 
most New Deal measures, while 
Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes has favored three New 
Deal laws and _ criticized the 
majority for its decision on the 
New York State wage law. 


Nominees on Final Drive 
Seek Mid-West States 


The Presidential campaign has 

entered the final weeks of in- 
tense speech-making and news- 
paper statements. President 
Roosevelt departed on a tour of 
eleven Mid-Western States, while 
Governor Landon left Topeka, 
Kansas, for a 2,400-mile swing 
through the Great Lakes States. 
Meanwhile, things have been 
happening all along the far-flung 
23":; . political battle line. 
Governor Landon accused the 
President of underestimating the 
total national debt in the Pitts- 
burgh speech on October 1. He 
then accused the Administration of with- 
holding facts and figures about the op- 
eration of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. In calling for the return of 
work relief to the States, the Republi- 
cans have accused the Democrats of 
wasteful administration and the use of 
WPA funds for political purposes. 

Answering Governor Landon’s previous 
charges that the New Deal reciprocal 
tariff policies were ruining the Ameri- 
can farmers’ markets, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull defended his program as 
a step toward safeguarding peace in the 
world by promoting freer trade among 
nations. He charged that Landon wanted 
to go back to the high Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of Republican days. 

Dr. Francis Townsend, supporter of 
the Union Party candidate, Representa- 
tive William Lemke, has ordered his old 
age pension forces in California to back 
Governor Landon because the Union 
Party failed to get its name on the State. 
ballots. Democrats have claimed Cali- 
fornia, but observers think the Town- 
send forces will boost Republican 
chances. 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Indian Contributions to Civilization 
By Everett E. Edwards 


Associate Agricultural Economist, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ARAMOUNT among the food 
Poe: domesticated and de- 

veloped by the Indian and 
given, directly or indirectly, to the 
white man, is corn or maize. The 
white potato, originally grown by the 
Indian in the Andes, was destined to 
become one of the world’s greatest 
food staples, along with wheat, rice 
and corn. Tobacco is one of the most 
important of our present-day cash 
crops. Other plants originally used 
by the Indians are agave, alligator 
pear or avocado, arrowroot, barnyard 
grass, the many varieties of kidney 
and lima beans, cacao, capsicum or 
Chili pepper, cashew nut, cherimoya, 
coca, cotton, gourds of all kinds, 
guava, Jerusalem artichoke, madia, 
manioc or cassava, mate or Paraguay 
tea, oca, papaw, peanut, pineapple, 
prickly pear or Indian fig, pumpkin, 
quinoa, squash, star apple, sweet po- 
tato and tomato. 

It has been estimated that four- 
sevenths of the total agricultural 
production of the United States, 
measured in farm values, consists of 
economic plants domesticated by the 
Indian and taken over by the white 
man. The extent of the debt to the 
Indian for his work of domestication 
is emphasized when we recall that 
the white man has not reduced to 
cultivation a single important staple 
during the four hundred years that 
he has dominated the New World. 

Many vegetable products were 
gathered by the Indians but were not 
cultivated because of their natural 
abundance. Berries and roots were 
important sources of food and medi- 
cine. In contrast with our field crops, 
the American fruit industry is built 
mainly on fruits not: native to this 
country. Of the different common 
fruits, the following may be cited as 
native: Blackberry, Blueberry, Crab 
Apple, Cranberry, Dewberry, Elder- 
berry, June Berry, Gooseberry, Grape, 
Huckleberry, Mulberry, Persimmon, 
native in distinction from the Oriental 
type, Plum, Raspberry and Straw- 
berry. The preponderance of berries 
in this native list is striking and the 
absence of fruit trees is equally so. 

The Indian had few domesticated 
animals. The dog alone was practi- 
cally universal. In the Andes the 
Incas had llamas and alpacas. Other 
domestications include the guinea pig 
by the Incas and the turkey by the 
tribes of Mexico and the southwest- 
ern United States, who kept them for 
their eggs and feathers as well as for 
their flesh. 

The Indian discovered and de- 
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veloped a number of excellent dyes. 
Chief among these was that made 
from the cochineal, an insect from 
southern Mexico, which was grown 
on the prickly pear cactus. Another 
dye, also the result of domestication, 
was anil or American indigo. 

The white man has also learned 
from the Indian much lore of the out- 
of-doors. Many recreations such as 
canoeing, tobogganing, snowshoeing 
and lacrosse, and the less strenuous 
diversion of reclining in hammocks 
are part of this heritage. So also are 
the ideas and devices relating to 
hunting and fishing, namely, catching 
fish by torchlight and weirs, calling 
moose, and the technique of trailing 
and capturing the larger game and 
wild animals. The tepee gave Major 





INDIAN STATE NAMES 


ALABAMA—Thicket clearers, or vege- 
tation gatherers. 

ARIZONA—Little springs. 

ARKANSAS—Bloody bow. 

CONNECTICUT—The long river. 

IDAHO—Gem of the Mountains. 

ILLINOIS—A tribe of superior men. 

1OW A—This is the place. 

KANSAS—Wind people, or Makes-a- 
breeze-near-the-ground. 

KENTUCK Y—Dark and bloody ground, 
or prairie. 

MASSACHUSETTS—A mountain place, 
or a hill in the form of an arrow- 
head. 

MICHIGAN—A swimming turtle. 

MINNESOTA—Sky-tinted water. 

MISSISSIPPI—tThe great river. 

MISSOURI—Muddy water, or the town 
of the large canoes. 

NEBRASKA—Filat or spreading water. 

NEW MEXICO—The land of Mexitli 
(a Mexican god). 

THE DAKOTAS—Allied or joined to- 
gether in friendly compact (equiva- 
lent to “E pluribus unum”’). 

OH1IO—The beautiful river. 

OKLAHOMA—Red people. 

OREGON—Hurricane, or undulating 
water, or big ears. 

TENNESSEE—River with a big bend, 
or a curved spoon. 

TEXAS—Allies, friends, or confeder- 
ates. 

UTAH—High up, or the land of the 
sun. 

WISCONSIN—Gathering of the waters. 

WYOMING—Large plains. 

Taken from State Names, Flags, Seals, 
Songs, Birds, Flowers and other Symbols. 
by George E. Shankle, Ph.D., published 
by H. W. Wilson Co. 


Perhaps the sleeping bag is derived 
from the warm moss bag of the 
Athapascan. The moccasin and 
Panama hat are articles of clothing 
which have been adopted. 

Such in summary, are the contribu- 
tions of the American Indian tg 
civilization. Applying a well-known 
inscription — Si monumentum re 
quiris, cireumspice—to the Indian, we 
may close by saying “If you seek his 
monument, look around.” 








Helping the Indians 
(Continued from page 4) 


of American Ethnology was begun in 
the 70’s, yet until recently the Indian 
Bureau had no interest in the fund of 
available anthropological knowledge, 
Until recently the Indian Bureau went 
on the assumption that its function 
was to “civilize” the Indian. In other 
words its object was to weed out In- 
dian culture, root and branch, and 
supplant all Indian philosophy and 
folk ways and art with the white 
man’s ways. Fifty years has damaged 
some tribes irreparably, but in all 
these years of oppression, an Indian 
quality, something essential, vital, 
strong, as yet undying, has remained 
among the majority of the great 
Indian nations. 

At long last the Indian Office is 
working in harmony with these an- 
cient ways instead of counter to them. 
Only now has it been discovered that 
upon ancient tribal divisions, upon the 
remnants of self-government can a 
sound economic structure be built. 

At Rosebud Reservation, among the 
Sioux, Superintendent W. O. Roberts 
found that the old bands, the Tioshpia, 
were still a vital force in the Indian 
communities. Often, in the past, 
superintendents have wondered when 
some apparently workable plan for 
the Indians’ betterment failed. We 
now know it was through ignorance 
of the silent and powerful surviving 
culture and organization on which the 
Indians were still basing their lives 
and their social satisfactions 

The new provisions of the Indian 
Reorganization Act emanate from this 
change in attitude toward Indian life 
of many different people in many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A grad- 
ual leavening and education of the 
community as to the meaning and the 
significance of the Indian tradition, a 
gradual realization that where the 
Indian had not been interfered with 
and infringed upon too much by the 
white man, he had a way of life whieh 
possessed an extraordinary whole- 
ness, possessed satisfactions forgotten 
by people living in our distracted 
machine of civilization. 
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foetry Comet 


INDIAN POETRY 


(HEN you read the Indizn 

poetry printed below, remem- 
ber these things: that the words 
themselves to an Indian are only 
one-third of what a poem repre- 
sents. There’s always a melody that 
fits the words,’ and there is also 
always a dance that fits the other 
two. Mary Austin says that it is the 
common thing to hear an Indian 
remark indifferently that he cannot 
dance a song, or that he cannot 
sing a dance. Form, melody and 
movement are inseparable. There 
are Indian songs for every adven- 
ture and part of tribal life—for 
grinding corn, setting out on a 
journey, planting a field, war 
songs, hunting songs, love songs. 
And the rhythm of the song is that 
of the activity the song accom- 
panies. That’s one reason Indian 
poetry has so much repetition and 
so many meaningless syllables. 


Neither Spirit Nor Bird 
(Shoshone Love Song) 
Neither spirit nor bird; 
That was my flute you heard 
Last night by the River 
When you came with your wicker jar 
Where the river drags the willows, 
That was my flute you heard, 
Wacoba, Wacoba, 
Calling, Come to the willows! 


Neither the wind nor a bird 
Rustled the lupine blooms, 

That was my blood you heard 
Answer your garment’s hem 
Whispering through the grasses; 
That was my blood you heard 

By the wild rose under the willows. 


That was no beast that stirred, 
That was my heart you heard 
Pacing to and fro 

In the ambush of my desire, 

To the music my flute let fall. 
Wacoba, Wacoba, 

That was my heart you heard 
Leaping under the willows. 


By Mary Austin 
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Songs in the Garden of the 
House God 
(Navajo) 
I 
Truly in the East 
The white bean 
And the great corn-plant 
Are tied with the white lightning. 
Listen! rain approaches! 
The voice of the bluebird is heard. 
Truly in the East 
The white bean 
And the great squash 
Are tied with the rainbow. 
Listen! rain approaches! 


_ The voice of the bluebird is heard. 





II 
From the top of the great corn-plant the 
water gurgles, I hear it; 
Around the roots the water 
hear it; 
Around the roots of the plants it foams, 
I hear it; 
From their tops 
hear it. 


foams, I 


the water foams, I 


Ill 

The corn grows up. The waters of the 
dark clouds drop, drop. 

The rain descends. The waters from the 
corn leaves drop, drop. 

The rain descends. The waters from the 
plants drop, drop. 

The corn grows up. The waters of the 
dark mists drop, drop. 


A IV 
Shall I cull this fruit of the great corn- 
plant? 
Shall you break it? Shall I break it? 
Shall I break it? Shall you break it? 
Shall I? Shall you? 
Shall I cull this fruit of the great squash 
vine? ; 
Shall you pick it up? Shall I pick it up? 
Shall I pick it? Shall you pick it up? 
Shall I? Shall you? 


€ = ee 
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Hunting Song 


(Navajo) 

Comes the deer to my singing, 

Comes the deer to my song. 

Comes the deer to my singing. 

He, the blackbird, he am I, 
Bird beloved of the wild deer, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
From the Mountain Black, 

From the summit, 

Down the trail, coming, coming now, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Through the blossoms, 

Through the flowers, coming, coming 

now, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Through the flower dew-drops, 

Coming, coming now, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Through the pollen, flower pollen, 

Coming, coming now, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Starting with his left fore-foot, 
Stamping, turns the frightened deer, 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Quarry mine, blessed am I 
In the luck of the chase. 

Comes the deer to my singing. 
Comes the deer to my singing, 
Comes the deer to my song. 

Comes the deer to my singing. 


By Natalie Curtis Burlin 


From “The Night Chant” 
(Navajo) 
House made of Dawn! 
House made of Evening Light! 
House made of the Dark Cloud! 
House made of Male Rain! 


House made of Dark Mist! 
House made of Female Rain! 








House made of Pollen! 

House made of Grasshoppers! 

Dark Cloud is at the door. 

The outward trail is Dark Cloud. 

The zigzag Lightning stands up in it. 

Male Deity! 

Your offering I make. 

I have prepared a smoke for you. 

Restore my feet for me! 

Restore my legs for me! 

Restore my body for. me! 

Restore my mind for me! 

Restore my voice for me! 

This very day take out your spell for 
me, 

Your spell remove for me! 

You have taken it away for me. 

Far off it has gone. 

Happily I recover. 

Happily my interior becomes cool. 

Happily I go forth. 

My interior feeling cold, may I walk. 

No longer sore, may I walk. 

With lively feelings may I walk. 

Happily may I walk. 

Happily with abundant Dark Clouds may 


I walk. 

Happily with abundant showers may I 
walk. 

Happily with abundant plants may I 
walk. 


Happily on a trail of Pollen may I walk. 

Happily may I walk. 

Being as it were to be, long ago may I 
walk. 

May it be happy before me. 

May it be beautiful behind me. 

May it be beautiful below me. 

May it be beautiful above me. 

May it be beautiful all around me. 

In beauty it is finished, in beauty it is 
finished! ; 

(Translation by F. Washington 
Mathews) 


Ye te hh eh 


Corn-Grinding Song 
(Zuni) 


I 
Lovely! See the cloud, the cloud appear! 
Lovely! See the rain, the rain draw near! 
Who spoke? 
’Twas the little corn-ear 
High on the tip of the stalk 
Singing while it looked at me 
Talking aloft there— 
“Ah, perchance the floods 
Hither moving— 
Ah, may the floods come this way!” 
II 
Yonder, yonder the fair rainbow, 
See the rainbow brightly decked and 
painted! 
Now the swallow bringeth glad news to 
your corn, 
Singing, “Hitherward, hitherward, hith- 
erward, rain 
“Hither come! 
Hither come!” 
Now hear the corn-plants murmur, 
“We are growing, everywhere! 
“Hi- yai! The world, how fair!” 


The poems above are reprinted from 


The Path on the Rainbow, edited by 
George W. Cronyn, Boni and Liveright. 
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Piterany Leads 


An excellent 50-page monograph on 
“The Hopi Indians” has been compiled by 
the Division of Curriculum, Los Angeles 
County Schools (made possible through 
an SERA Project). The monograph con- 
tains maps, a long bibliography, source 
material references, and about 40 pages 
of line drawings with long captions. 

4 

Two books containing chapters about 
Indians are the best-selling Listen for a 
Lonesome Drum, by Carl Carmer; and 
Drums Along the Mohawk by Walter D. 
Edmonds. In the first Mr. Carmer de- 
scribes his visit to the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation in northern New York state (see 
the chapter, “The Faces”). Indians, of 
course, run through Mr. Edmonds entire 
novel of Revolutionary days, but we es- 
pecially recommend one section of the 
book which appeared as a short story 
in the May 8 Saturday Evening Post. 
The name of the story was “Indians at 
McKlennars.” 





+ 
There are two new 
nicely into our Indian frame of mind. 
The first is Ramona, into the original 
story of which Helen Hunt Jackson 
wrote all her indignation and anger at 
what was happening to the California 
Indians at the hands of the white man 
during the 19th century. The other 
movie is The Last of the Mohicans, which 
preserves all the excitement of Cooper’s 
old novel. When the movie was released, 
recently, the film people dug up the con- 
temporary last of the Mohicans—Chief 
Tantaquiden, said to be positively the last 
surviving member of the tribe, and pre- 
sented him with a rare first edition of 
the book. 


movies that fit 


« 

A famous contemporary Indian was 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, a full- 
blooded Blackfoot. Long Lance died a 
few years ago, at the very height of an 
exciting career. Born and raised in the 
far Northwest (Montana, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan), he had not even seen the 
inside of a white man’s house and spoke 
no English until his teens, when he de- 
cided to go to school. He was an honor 
student at Carlisle; he learned a half- 
dozen other Indian tribal languages while 
mastering English; he received a presiden- 
tial appointment to West Point and sacri- 
ficed it to join the Canadian army in 
1916; he won a croix de guerre in the 
World War as captain of infantry; he 
earned a pilot’s license when he got back 
to America; he became a Hollywood actor; 
and, finally, he was awarded the chief- 
tainship of one of the four principal 
bands of the Northern Blackfeet by his 
own people. You may read, not of his 
exploits and honors, but rather about 
his Indian childhood, in a modest and 
exciting autobiography. (Long Lance, 
published in 1928 by the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp.) 

& 

Oliver La Farge, author of the Pulitzer 
prize winner Laughing Boy (see col. 3) 
and of last year’s All the Young Men 
(Houghton Mifflin) is one of our best 
known writers about contemporary In- 
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dian life. He has recently been appointed 
by the Indian Service to undertake the 
difficult job of helping the Hopi Indians 
to organize and form a Tribal Council. 
Mr. La Farge lives in the Navajo coun- 
try in our Southwest but is spending 
this winter teaching at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. 


Books to Read 
About the Indians 


Dark Circle of Branches, by ages Adams 
Armer, Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. 

The Land of Journey’s Ending, Mary Aus- 
tin, Century Press, 1924. 

Sky Determines. An interpretation of the 
Southwest, Ross Calvin, Macmillan, 1934. 

The Navajo Indians, Dane and Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 


This doll was made 
by Hopi school 
children of the 
southwest and is 
decorated with an 
abstract bird motif 
design. 


vous 


Traders 
and Louisa 
Mifflin Co., , 

Sacajawea, Grace Raymond Hebard, Clark, 
933. 

A Century of Dishonor, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, Little, Brown & Co., 1913. 

Pueblo Indian Folk Stories, Charles F. 
Lummis. 

Wah’ kon-tah, John Joseph Mathews, Univ. 
of Oklahoma Press, 1932. 

Sundown, John Joseph Mathews. 

The American Indian Frontier, 
Macleod, Knopf, 1928. 

7 oo D’Arcy MecNickle, Dodd 

ead 

The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, 
— garet Mead, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1 


to the Navajos, Frances Gillmor 
Wade Wetherill, Houghton 
934 


William 


Patterns of Culture, Ruth Benedict, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1934. 

My People the Sioux, Luther Standing Bear, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
Land of the Spotted Eagle, Luther Stand- 

ing Bear, Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 

Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho Indians, John H. Seger. Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934. 

Mocassins on the Trail, Wolfe Thompson, 
Longmans Green, 1935. 

Death on the Prairie, The Thirty 
Struggle for the Western Plains, 
Wellman, Macmillan, 1934. 

The American Indian, Clark Wissler. Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

Black Elk Speaks, Being the Life Story of 
a Holy Man of the Oglala Sioux, as told to 
John G. Neihardt (Flaming Rainbow), 
Macmillan. 

A Warrior Who Fought Custer, Interpreted 
by Thomas B. Marquis, Century. 

Memoirs of a White Crow Indian (Thomas 
H. Leforge). as told by Thomas B. Mar- 
quis, M.D., Century, 1928. 

Studies of the American Indian, N. B. Fa- 
gin, “William Bartram” (Chapter III), 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

The Indian in American Literature, Albert 
Keiser, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 

The Red Man in the United States, G. E. E. 
Linquist, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1923. 
The Story of the Red Man, Flora Warren 
Seymour, Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 
The Red Man in the New World Drama, 
Jennings C. Wise, W. F. Roberts Co., 1931. 

Short Stories 
“The Indian Fighter,” Timothy 
(The Token, 1829). 

The Book of the American Indian, Hamlin 
Garland, 1923. 

“Philip of Pokanoket,” 
(The Sketch-Book, 1819) 

“The God of His Fathers,” Jack London 
(American Short Stories of the Nine- 
teem Century, John Cournos, Editor, 


Years’ 
Paul I. 


Flint 


Washington Irving 


Becks 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LEATHERSTOCKING TALES 
James Fenimore Cooper 

HE Indian began to get his chance 

in our fiction with Cooper’s world- 
famous romances. If you read them for 
the first time now—and I envy anyone 
now reading them for the first time— 
do not take them in order of publica- 
tion. Follow, instead, the career of 
Natty Bumppo from the time he gets his 
first redskin till the old trapper dies 
among his friends, the Pawnees, on the 
prairie. This gives you a sweep through 
The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, Last 
oj the Mohicans, The Pioneer and The 
Prairie, and I hope the recent entrance 
of the most famous of these into the 
movies will impel you to take this sweep 
of five books. For to this day boys 
who have met Cooper’s redskins play 
Indians” in such unlikely spots as 
Soviet Russia and on the banks of the 
Seine. 

You cannot expect our early fiction 
to pay much attention to Indian char- 
acter, except as it affected the white 
man. Our pioneer regarded Indians in 
the forest much as a housewife regards 
roaches in the pantry, and spent no more 
time than she does in studying their 
natural history. But Cooper, though his 
Indians are usually the villains of the 
piece, popularized the “noble red man” 
and shows the decay of the Indian's 
best traits under the debasing influence 
of white man’s rum. 


RAMONA 
Helen Hunt jackson 
E have already discussed this novel 
in this column, but I repeat its 
name to remind you that this is the 
most sympathetic and faithful account of 
an Indian’s struggles against the greed 
of early settlers, and the most popular 
novel to take the Indian’s side. A vast 
number of readers have spent charmed 
hours over its rich scenes of life in old 
Southern California. 


LAUGHING BOY 
Oliver La Farge 

HE new attitude of our literature 

toward the Indian—especially the 
tribes of the Southwest—is of genuine 
and somewhat rueful interest in a civili- 
zation fast disappearing, a way of life 
as completely foreign and as well worth 
our consideration, as any that we cross 
oceans to see. Mr. La Farge’s story of 
Navajo Indian life has the added charm 
of a style taking its rhythm and color 
directly from Navafo speech, whose 
sounds and cadence seem to have become 
part of the author’s own natural expres- 
sion. Laughing Boy’s life and that of 
his Slim Girl goes on against a con- 
stantly moving background of ceremonial 
dances, turquoise and silver working 
and weaving in the primitive manner, 
and in the spirit of the philosophy and 
religion of a primitive people. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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New Schools for Old - 


URING the time when white 
people in America were push- 
ing the national frontier west- 

ward, there were constant conflicts of 
one kind or another with Indians. 
Most of these arose as a result of dis- 
putes over the ownership and use of 
land. The white man frequently pur- 
chased from’ the Indian portions of 
land which he had used for hunting. 
Indians did not think of property 
ownership in the same way white 
people do. Although the many tribes 
had roughly divided the territory into 
hunting areas, it just never occurred 
to an Indian that he must completely 
abandon land which he had sold. 
Therefore, for many years, conflicts 
about land use grew up between the 
whites and the Indians, each of whom 
was acting in all honesty according to 
his own habits about using land. 
These were the days which have sup- 
plied us many of our most exciting 
stories about Indian fights and fight- 
ers. These tales give us the white 
man’s side of the story, because they 
have been written by white men. In 
most cases they did not understand 
the point of view of the Indian and, 
therefore, tended quite honestly to 
picture the Indian as one who did not 
keep his promises and who attempted 
by force to retain something which 
the white man had bought. 

Our relationship with Indians dur- 
ing this period, unfortunately, was 
not one of good will. Many times the 
white man was guilty of most unfair 
treatment of the Indian, largely be- 
cause he did not understand the In- 
dian’s point of view. During this 
period, American troops were fre- 
quently called out to enforce: the 
white man’s claims. The Indian, nat- 
urally, defended himself, and we had 
a series of Indian wars. As tribe after 
tribe was subdued, various forms of 
punishment were inflicted, sometimes 
resulting in whole groups being sent 
away from their natural homes to 
other parts of the United States. As 
these groups finally accepted the 
domination of the white man, the 
Government of the United States 
usually agreed, among other. things, 
to educate the Indian to the white 
man’s way of living. 


Early Educational Efforts 

The early education of Indians was 
tarried on either under the direction 
of the Army, or by missionary groups, 
both of which assumed that it was 
important to make over Indians as 
tapidly as possible into white men. 
To do this, little Indian children were 
taken away from their homes at six 
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By Willard W. Beatty 


or seven years of age and sent to 
large boarding schools far from their 
homes. Children from many tribes 
with different habits and beliefs were 
crowded together in a single school. 
Almost none of them spoke English 
when they entered the school, but 
they were prohibited from talking 
their native languages and punished 


School Superintendent for a Race 


Willard W. Beatty is the newly 
pointed Director of Education in the 
Office of Indian Affairs, where he will 
earry on the fine traditions of Indian 
education established by Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan. To accept this post he resigned 
last spring as Su- 
perintendent of the 
Bronxville (New 
York) Publie 
Schools, where for 
the last ten years 
he had made an 
enviable record as 
a school adminis- 
trator, and served 
for several years 
as president of the 
Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. A 
graduate of the 
University of Cali- 
fornia, he has been 
a teacher and superintendent in several 
western towns, and was assistant to 
Carleton Washburne at the Winnetka 
(illinois) Schools before coming to 
Bronxville. 
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when they did so. The Indian board- 
ing schools were not run like an 
American home, and so the Indians’ 
inaccurate picture of American ways 
was no incentive to adopt them. 

Students sometimes stayed at 
these boarding schools as long as 12 
or 15 years, without ever visiting 
their own homes. Sometimes they 
were allowed one or two visits, but 
the cost of travel was great. There- 
fore, when the young Indian returned 
home, supposedly a _ convert to 
American ways of living, he found 
himself a stranger in his own home. 
He knew nothing of Indian ways, and 
found it difficult to adjust back into 
a community in which people greatly 
respected the opinions of the older 
men, and did not think much of the 
opinions of young men. If thé young 
Indian was to be reaccepted by his 
tribe, it became necessary for him to 
learn Indian ways and forget, at least 
temporarily, many of the things he 
had learned at His white 
teachers were sometimes greatly dis- 
appointed at this, and bemoaned the 
fact that: he had “gone back to the 
blanket,” which, of course, was all he 
could do under the circumstances. It 
was difficult for people who were in 
charge of Indian education to realize 
the mistakes they were making. 


school. 


Criticism of the Government board- 
ing school program from péople out- 
side of the Indian Service who were 
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The classroom is a workroom: Indian children engaged in a variety of creative 
work at the San Ildefonso School, Santa Fe, N. M. On the far blackboard is the 
schedule of “work for the week.” 
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concerned with Indians, finally be- 
came very bitter, until Carson Ryan, 
Jr.,.professor of education at Swarth- 
more College, who had been a mem- 
ber of a committee which surveyed 
the Indian Service, was appointed Di- 
rector of Education in 1930. Mr. Ryan 
immediately began to correct the 
evils in the boarding school program, 
and in a few years had his efforts 
greatly strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of John Collier as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Ryan and Mr. Collier together 
began to supplant the boarding school 
with day schools located on the In- 
dian reservations. They reasoned that 
Indian children are just as much en- 
titled to be educated while living at 
home with their parents as are white 
children. They also believed that if 
this were done, and the day school 
made intimate contacts with the In- 
dian home through Parent-Teacher 
associations and other forms of com- 
munity service, the parents them- 
selves would begin to learn some of 
the white ways being taught in the 
school and be more sympathetic with 
the things which their children were 
learning. The joint vision of these 
two men has led to the creation of 
the community day school. 


The Local Day Schools 

Forty-three of these new day 
schools have been built during the 
last two years on the Navajo reser- 
vation alone. While this is not the 
enly place where day schools have 
been built, the Indian Service was 
able to start from the beginning on 
this reservation, which has a larger 
area than many Eastern states. The 
day schools here, therefore, have in- 
cluded many features of community 
service, the need for which had be- 
come apparent at the schools on other 
reservations. What has been realized 
on the Navajo reservation in the last 
few years will, we believe, be rapidly 
spread throughout the Service so that 
other reservations may come to en- 
joy the community features of these 
new schools. 
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One of the big problems 
of the Navajo reservation, 
which exists in lesser de- 
gree in many other centers 
of Indian life, is the searcity 
of water. Indian families 
frequently must travel miles 
to obtain water necessary 
for simple family cooking. 
Bathing in the usual Amer- 
ican sense is, therefore, 
practically unknown. Sweat baths and 
sand rubs have served to keep the 
Indian clean. The first objective of 
the new day school center, therefore, 
has been water, and wells have been 
dug, sometimes penetrating hundreds 
of feet into the earth to bring water 
to the surface. In addition to making 
water available to the adult patrons 
of the schools for home purposes, 
shower baths and bathing facilities 
for both children and their parents 
have been installed in the new 
schools. Laundries have been in- 
cluded where mothers may come and 
wash the family clothing. Work 
rooms equipped with sewing ma- 
chines, stoves, irons, ironing boards, 
and similar tools give the women a 
place to carry on activities which 
could take place only with difficulty 
in the native Indian homes. In many 
of the schools a shop is also included, 
equipped with the type of tools which 
the Indian men may use for shoeing 
a horse, repairing a wagon, building 
furniture, or mending harness. These 
adult facilities. are, of course, also 
used by the children for shop work 
and home economics instruction. 
Children’s activities of the new 
schools are now looked upon as 
something extending far beyond the 
four walls of the class room. As well- 
balanced food is difficult to obtain 
in many Indian areas, the schools 
also have a kitchen and dining room 
where a hot lunch is prepared and 
served each day to all the children. 
Because of the wide scatter of Indian 
homes over a tremendous area, buses 
are operated to bring the children to 
the schools. The bus driver remains 
at the schools and becomes a guide 









Left—The finishing touches to 
a bed well made: Indian girls 
at the Sequoyali Orphan Train- 
ing School in Oklahoma putting 
their dormitory in order. Below 
—A dental clinic in an auto- 
mobile trailer: for Indians, the 
dentist comes to the patient— 
part of the health service main- 
tained by the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 
















to the children and adult Indians in 
the use of shop facilities. His wife 
is employed to prepare the noon meal 
and is a help to the girls and women 
of the community in the home eco- 
nomics work. 


Learning to Live 

Learning experiences thus grow 
out of living in a variety of ways in 
and around the school structure. De- 
pendent as our Indian people are 
upon the land and the plants and 
animals which it produces or nour- 
ishes, much of the instruction in these 
schools relates to the land and its 
uses and occurs out of doors on the 
land. The teacher, while supervising 
all of this activity, in addition to her 
own teaching, becomes a guide and 
mentor for the whole community. 

Quarters for the teachers and their 
assistants are being provided at many 
of these schools, to make the isolated 
existence as physically comfortable 
as possible. Some of the teachers are 
men and some women, but they are 
frequently the only white person for 
many miles, and as they have gained 
the confidence of the Indians through 
their sympathetic interest and wis- 
dom, they have been increasingly 
consulted with regards to the ills of 
beast and man, the problems of agri- 
culture and irrigation, and innumer- 
able other details of daily living. 
During the year just passed, in addi- 
tion to enrolling several thousand In- 
dian children, the Navajo day schools, 
in their service to adults, received 
more than 130,000 visits from older 
Indians. 

The work of day schools on other 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Fine Arts and the First Americans 


By Herbert J. Spinden 


Curator of Ethnology, Brooklyn Museum 


HERE comes to my mind a 

phrase from the Night Chant of 

the Navaho: “In old age wan- 
dering on a trail of beauty, lively 
may I walk.” 

The Indian is a true artist un- 
usually qualified by natural abilities 
jn several provinces of esthetic ex- 
pression. His dramatic ceremonies 
combine music, dancing, and pag- 
eantry with the use of words in the 
forms of poetry and imaginative 
prose. He is also gifted in applica- 
tions of color and design, and retains 
an ancient but ever-growing skill in 
the home crafts of weaving and pot- 
tery-making and in the illimitable 
fields of painting and sculpture. These 
facts are attested by the record of his 
activities which archeologists have 
brought to light and by the intimate 
revelations of the symbolism which 
ethnologists, after _patient and sym- 
pathetic questioning, have found in 
his works. 

In 1917, when the Tewa pueblo of 
San Ildefonso was at its lowest eco- 
nomic ebb, several Indians turned 





Photo by Scaci 


Indian woman of the Sioux 
tribe beading moccasins. 


“Young Men’s Spring Cere- 
mony” painted by Fred Kabotie 
(Hopi tribe) from the collec- 
tion of Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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their hand to water-color drawings 
which pictured the native ceremonies. 
These at once caught the attention of 
connoisseurs as beautiful and naive 
expressions patterned in the Pueblo 
tradition. Ethnologists had long been 
aware that Indians are generally 
competent to illustrate the outstand- 
ing elements of their religion by 
drawings and sculptured models. 
More than a generation ago Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes had obtained from an 
unschooled Hopi a remarkable series 
of drawings designed to explain the 
symbolism of the different gods and 
the costumes of dances in which gods 
are impersonated. These were pub- 
lished in color in one of’ the reports 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the original sheets bound into 
four volumes and labeled “Codex 
Hopiensis.” The works of Awa- 
Tsireh, Oqwa Pi, and other gifted 
youths at San Ildefonso show remark- 
able developments in style since the 
first attempts were exhibited. 
Awa-Tsireh displays his ver- 
satility in three styles, the 
first realistic, the second 
modified by decorative sym- 
bolism, and the third marked 
by a creative imagination. 
Tonita Pena and Velino Shije 
live in Cochiti, while Fred 
Kabotie and Owen Polilo- 
nema dwell in the Hopi 
country and are somewhat 
favored in a wider choice of 
permitted subjects. Several 
Indian painters belong to the 
Kiowa tribe, and others are 
found among the Sioux. In- 
dian youths have astonished 
the world of art by the spon- 
taneous beauty of their paint- 
ings which follow a tradition 
of good taste. 


Indian art is filled with social pur- 
pose and in its normal development 
conscious individualism has had little 
play. Some of the earliest designs 
emerged from constructional’ possi- 
bilities, as in basketry, and were re- 
strained in their development by 
corresponding limitations. In regions 
of low culture these designs remained 
abstract, while in regions of high 
culture they gradually acquired sym- 
bolic significance. It is the rule rather 
than the exception for Indian designs 
to have meaning. 

Esthetic forms which are the out- 
ward and visible expressions of In- 
dian philosophy found almost 
intact among some tribes and in 
others are nearly lost. The most fa- 
vored Indian communities possess 
ceremonial traditions which go back 
to ancient modes of life followed by 
the Cliff-dwellers, the Mound-build- 
ers, and other ancestral groups. Per- 
haps the most perfect survival is 
found in our Southwestern ‘ states, 
where a long archeological record 
reveals the steady enrichment of the 
social mind. This may be illustrated 
by the application of sympathetic 
magic to designs on pottery that are 
prayers for rain and to designs on 
shields that will ward off danger or 
give intelligence of the enemy’s 
whereabouts to the warrior. 

I once inquired of a woman of 
Nambe how she would begin making 
an embroidered mantle. “First of all,” 
she said, “I would feed corn-meal of 
all colors to the butterflies, because 
they know how to make themselves 
beautiful.” Similarly I was told that 
the best way to insure that a boy 
would be a good singer was to feed 
the mocking-bird and ask its help. 
The battle of Wounded Knee fought 
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by the Sioux at the height of the 
Ghost Dance religion in 1890, had a 
high mortality for the Indians be- 
cause of the tragic failure in magical 
design. It seems that the old decora- 
tions on buffalo-hide shields were 
intended to attract the arrows, which 
could not pierce the defensive wea- 
pon. But the white man’s bullets 
were of a different sort. Before this 
battle the Indians painted their shirts 
with bullet-proof designs picturing 
the spider, the dragon-fly, and the 
thunderbird. Nevertheless many In- 
dians still believe, and rightly, I hope, 
that art can help them in the prob- 
lems of life. 

Foolishly or wisely, Indian art is 
filled with illusion and marked with 
the joy of supercraftsmanship. The 
California Indians had no agriculture, 
and their needs were simple. Yet 
they made the finest basketry of 
either hemisphere and set a standard 
of thorough sincerity and intricate 
perfection in a universal craft. 

Textile art among the American 
Indians generally brought out the best 
that the weaver was capable of giv- 
ing. It reached in Peru the world’s 
peak on practically all counts of ex- 
cellence: fineness and variety of 
weave,. vividness of coloring, etc., 
setting a standard which machines 
can never equal. The true loom, 
independently invented in_ tropical 
America, extended up from Mexico 
into the region of the Pueblo tribes, 
and on it cloth of cotton and other 
fibres has been made from ancient 


times. It is a’fact not generally ap- 
preciated that the species of cotton 
domesticated in America have super- 
seded the comparable fibres of the 
Old World. Indeed the oldest known 
examples of cotton weaving are found 
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Photo by Scachers 
Pueblo Indians drumming for a tribal dance. 


in remains of the first 
Cliff-dwellers although 
real origins must be 
sought farther south. 

At the Hopi towns 
weaving is a man’s job 
and at Zuni both sexes 
participate in this_art, 
but pottery-making falls 
exclusively to the wo- 
man’s lot. The young 
bridegroom should weave 
the trousseau of his wife- 
to-be. Among the Na- 
vaho, who did not begin 
to weave until they se- 
cured sheep from the Spaniards, 
through Pueblo Indians and Mex~ 
icans, a century and a half ago, the 
woman does this work. Her rich de- 
signs in tapestry are never quite the 
same. On the Northwest Coast a sort 
of warp-weighted loom is found, but 
it is scarcely more than a weaving 
frame. But: inadequacy in the ma- 
chine did not embarrass the Chilkat 
woman intent on putting the mys- 
teries of land and sea into her fabric. 





It is now indicated that pottery was 
independently developed in the 
Southwest, although probably on sug- 
gestions coming up from Mexico. The 
first decoration was a copying of 
designs already in vogue on basketry. 
Soon, however, pottery came into its 
own as a special field of artistic ex- 
pression. When the expedition of 
Coronado arrived in 1540, the Hopi 
villagers were producing a fine yel- 
low ware with symbolic designs, and 
the Indians along the Rio Grande 
were using galena as a material for 
glazed paint. The Pueblo Indians 
never went far into the plastic possi- 
bilities of clay beyond the require- 
ments of pottery. Among the Mound- 
builders, however, there were 
artists who did excellent 
modeling, usually by adapt- 
ing a human or an animal 
figure to the required shape 
of the utensil. 

There was no smelting of 
ores or casting of metal 
north of Mexico before white 
men came, but the Mound- 
builders grew quite proficient 
in handling native copper 
and native silver of the Great 
Lakes region-by hammering 
and--repoussé. They even 


teoric iron and some gold. In 
Alaska, copper was used in 
pure metallic form. There 
have been interesting expan- 
sions of metal-working among 
Indians in our own times. 
The Navaho, whose skill and 
ingenuity in the making of 
silver .objects is generally 
recognized, have been work- 
ing in this field only since 





Navaho saddle blanket from the collection of 7 


found and made use of me-: 


Martha Root White. 


about the seventies of the last century, 

In monumental sculptures the 
North American aborigines produced 
nothing comparable to the splendid 
work of the Central American tribes: 
nevertheless they disclosed latent 
abilities of no mean scope in the man- 
ufacture of small objects. One thinks 
of the great totem-poles of the North- 
west Coast, which may rightly enough 
be called family trees, since the fig- 
ures, one above another, are clan 
ancestors who may be humans or 
mythical animal helpers. It seems 
from recent studies that while house- 
posts and grave ornaments were being 
carved when the first European fur- 
traders arrived, the larger totem- 
poles followed the introduction of iron 
tools. The forms of art fixed in 


smaller objects are here magnified to . 


heroic size. 

The Mound-builders were espe- 
cially skillful workers of stone, al- 
though none of their productions are 
of large size. They made very in- 
teresting ceremonial tablets and lav- 
ished a wealth of imagination on 
tobacco pipes which are carved in 
many animal forms. Somewhat more 
conventional are the kachina carv- 
ings of the Southwest, which are in 
the nature of costume models. 


The Indian has eagerly adopted 
new materials which could be applied 
to colorful design. Before glass beads 
were introduced by European traders, 
other beads were in use, but these 
did not offer much opportunity to the 
designer. In those days the Indian’s 
love of color had to be satisfied by 
moose-hair and porcupine-quill em- 
broidery and by paintings on dressed 
hides. It is a remarkable fact that 
beautiful uses of beads in very differ- 
ent fashions rose rapidly in all parts 
of America. The first designs were in 
the traditional modes, but a great 
wealth of new forms soon came into 
being. The ideas of beauty which 
arise in the red man’s consciousness 
move with the times, and the spiritual 
forces behind them are not held to 
the trail of the vanished buffalo. 





Copyright, 1931, by the Exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts, Inc. 
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ADITIONALLY the North Am- 
erican Indians have been great 
sportsmen. The vigorous outdoor life 
» which they were accustomed was 
conducive to the growth and devel- 
opment of sports. Archeologists ex- 
cavating recently in the ruins of 
Xochicalco, a buried city in Mexico, 
found evidences that the former in- 
habitants of this city played a game 
similar to our basketball. They used 
rings of stone for baskets, and a ball 
made of hide and stuffed with moss 
and hide. They could not have drib- 
bled such a ball, but they certainly 
could have passed it and unquestion- 
ably they shot it at the “basket.” 
When Indian sports are mentioned 
a great array of famous American 
athletes passes in review. They are 
headed by the famous Jim Thorpe, 
Sac and Fox Indian, conceded by 
many authorities to be the greatest 
athlete of all time. At the Carlisle 
Indian School* he became a re- 
nowned football player under the 
coaching of Pop Warner. At the 1912 
Olympics at Stockholm he completely 
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Indians playing their native game, lacrosse. 
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100 Pct. American Sports 


By J. C. McCaskill 


Supervisor of Boys’ Activities, Indian Service 


stole the show, but his name does not 
show on the A.A.U. record books. 
After: his great performance and the 
presentation of his medals by the 
King of Sweden, Thorpe was asked to 
return the medals on some technical 
charge that he had accepted a few 
dollars for playing baseball previous 
to the Olympics. He later became an 
outright professional, and played with 
the New York Giants. 

In addition to Thorpe, the names of 
Exendine, Hanley, Levi, Chief Ben- 
der, Guyon, and scores of others oc- 
cupy prominent places in the sports 
Hall of Fame. 

Indian boys and girls have taken to 
the sports of the white boys and girls 
with great enthusiasm. In small rural 
schools throughout the Indian country 
boys and girls play baseball, football, 


From a mural by Griffith 
Baily Coale in the New York Athletic Club. 


basketball, and other modern Amer- 
ican games. ; 

The Indians also have given to the 
white youth some of their own games. 
If you have ever seen a lacrosse game 
you have seen America’s oldest and 
roughest game, played by the Amer- 
ican Indians before the coming of the 
white man. Lacrosse is played by 
many of the Northern Indians. The 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and 
other Southern Indians play similar 
games known as rackets. In the 
North they use a single racket; in 
the South they use two. In the old 
days the game was a part of a relig- 
ious ceremony, and included fasting, 
bleeding, and prayers. Each tribe had 
its team. The goals were set several 
hundred yards apart, and the ball, 
made of deer skin-.stuffed with hair 
or moss, was advanced by running, 
passing, or kicking. One’s hands were 
not supposed to touch it. 

Indian ball, as it is now called in 
the South, is played in many places. 
The Cherokees in Western North 
Carolina still play it, especially at 
their festivals. A group of young 
men on the Potawatomie Reservation 
in Kansas have a team. Several of 
the Indian schools have teams. Had 
the Boy Scouts’ jamboree in the sum- 
mer of 1935 not been called off, thou- 
sands of Scouts would have had an 
opportunity to witness this game. 
The delegation of Creek boys from 
the Euchee School in Oklahoma were 
planning to put on a demonstration 
game. 


Good runners 


Many Indians have become famous 
as long-distance runners. This is not 
surprising. A few years ago I wit- 
nessed a stick relay of the Zunis down 
in the Southwest. On the day preced- 
ing their Rain Dance they had run the 
stick relay. Running in bare feet, they 
throw the sticks with their toes from 
one runner to another. The course 
runs for a distance of several miles 
around the fields and irrigation reser- 
voir. 

Archery is another sport followed 
by many Indians. One of the favorite 
archery contests of the Cherokees is 
to place two stacks of cornstalks one 
hundred yards apart, shooting from 
one stack to the other with sharp 
pointed arrows. The first contestant 
to pierce a given number of stalks is 
declared winner. The style of shoot- 

(Continued on next page) 


~* At Carlisle, Pa. The school was founded in 
1879 and was closed in 1918. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries ) 


October 24 
JANE SEYMOUR 


(1509?-1537) Third 
wife of Henry VIII of 
England. Mother of 
Edward VI. Married 
to Henry shortly 
after death of Anne 
Boleyn in 1536. 


October 25 


THOMAS 
MACAULAY 


(1800-1859) English 
historian, poet, and 
statesman. Author, 
History of England 

>from Accession of 
James II, Lays of An- 
cient Rome. 


October 26 
GEORGES JACQUES 
DANTON 


(1759-1794) Fiery 
French revolutionary 
leader. Enemy of 
Robespierre. Guillo- 
tined during the 
Reign of Terror. 


October 27 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 
(1858 - 1919) 26th 
President, distant 
cousin of F.D.R. Fought 
in Spanish American 
war. Took highest 
office after assassina- 
tion of President Mc- 
Kinley. 


October 28 
DESIDERIUS 
ERASMUS 
(1466-1536) Dutch 
scholar and human- 
ist. Published first 
modern edition and 
translation of the 
New Testament. Also, 
Greek and Latin 

classics. 


October 29 
SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 
(Died) 
(1552?-1618) English 
statesman and navi- 
gator, favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Directed ex- 
peditions to America 
and introduced tobacco 
to England. 


October 30 
RICHARD B. 
SHERIDAN 
(1751-1816) Irish 
dramatist, best known 
for The Rivals and 
The School for Scan- 
dal. Brilliant orator 
during twelve years 
in Parliament. 


Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 


Ask Me Another 


(Concluded from page 5) 


through further allotments. It also 
authorizes Congress to make an annual 
appropriation of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands for landless Indians or for 
Indians whose holdings are too small or 
too poor to enable them to make a living 
thereon. The Act authorizes a revolving 
fund of $10,000,000 for financial credit to 
Indians. It also gives the Indian tribe 
the right to organize for the promotion of 
the welfare of their members, and to 
organize for business purposes, to buy 
land, receive credit funds and so forth. 
This Act also empowers the tribes to 
adopt a constitution and to run their 
own affairs in much the same way that 
a village or municipality operates. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the Indian Reorganization Act is the 
authorization of an annual appropriation 
of $250,000 for reimbursable loans to 
enable young Indians of both sexes to 
obtain higher vocational and technical 
training. 

Q. To what 
belong? 

A. By far the greatest number belong 
to various denominations of the Chris- 
tian church. Among tribes like the Nav- 
ajo, there are many who still practice 
the ancient Indian religions. Many 
Indians combine a Christian -faith with 
old religious ceremonial customs and 
dances. Many ceremonial dances of the 
Pueblo take place before or in the 
church. 

Q. Are Indians citizens of the United 
States? 

A. All those born within the territorial 
limits of the United States are citizens. 

Q. What language do the Indians 
speak? 

A. Each tribe has its own tongue, but 
many of the languages are very closely 
related. 

Q. How do Indians earn their living? 

A. Chiefly through their land, that is, 
grazing, forestry, farming. Due to the 
isolation of many of the reservations, 
other types of labor are scarce. There 
is also a considerable amount of fishing. 

Q. Is the Federal Government at the 
present time making an effort to carry 
out those treaty obligations incurred 
with the various Indian tribes? 

A. Yes, an earnest attempt is being 
made to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for Indian children; to edu- 
cate both adults and children in modern 
agricultural methods, to give assistance 
and training in the care of their forests 
and lands; and to provide adequate 
health facilities. 

Q. What educational opportunities are 
provided for the Indians? 

A. There are 21 _ non-reservation 
boarding schools maintained by the 
Federal government, 30 reservation 
boarding schools and 146 day schools. 
These are of elementary, junior -high 
school and high school level. In addi- 
tion the government pays tuition for 
Indian children in attendance in public 
schools. In 1935-36 there were 80,434 
Indian children between the ages of 6 
and 18 years enrolled in schools through 
federal assistance. There were 14,540 


religion do the Indians 


Indian children for whom no schogl 
facilities could be provided because of 
lack of funds. 

Q. What provision has been made for 
the training of Indians to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility in the government 
of their own affairs? 

A. Indians who desire training beyon¢ 
the high school level are encouraged tg 
attend the recognized colleges, universj- 
ties and vocational schools of the states 
in which they live. In 1935-36 a loan 
fund of $175,000 was established by Con. 
gress to aid worthy Indian students 
secure this type of training. Through 
this aid 258 Indian men and women were 
enrolled in colleges and universities last 
year. 141 were enrolled in trade and 
vocational schools. The great majority 
of these students plan to return to work 
among their people at the completion of 
their training. 

Q. What agricultural training is pro- 
vided? 

A. 4-H Club projects are carried on 
with the younger groups. Extension 
agents and farm agents work with the 
adult groups and home demonstration 
agents are working with women and 
girls in gardening projects, canning, 
poultry raising and home making. Agri- 
culture is taught in the Government 
Indian schools. 

Q. What health facilities are available 
for the Indian people? 

A. The Federal Government maintains 
92 hospitals in Indian localities with 3,665 
beds and 14 sanatoria with 1,197 bed 
Health work among Indians is carried 
out by a field personnel of 141 full time 
physicians, 85 contract physicians, 13 full 
time dentists, 13 part time dentists, 342 
hospital nurses, and 645 other employees 








American Sports 


(Concluded from page 23) 


ing of these Indians is quite different 
from that usually employed by white 
archers. They give the impression of 
shooting quickly, with a forward 
striding motion, as though a deer or 
rabbit, or other animal had suddenly 
jumped from the bushes. 

Shooting arrows at a moving target 
is also quite an old game that still 
survives. The streamlined version of 
it I saw recently among the Navajos, 
where an old automobile tire had 
been made into a target and was 
rolled down a hill. The object was to 
see how many *arrows the shooter 
could put into the target before it got 
to the bottom of the hill. 

Many Indian games were developed 
for the use of two or three persons 
out on long treks hunting or visiting 
neighboring tribes. 

Snow snakes was quite popular 
among the Winnebagos and others in 
the Northwest. The snow snake is @ 
nicely whittled and polished stick 
with a rounded knob on the end. 
These were thrown in such a way as 
to skid along the ice for long dis- 
tances, the object, of course, being 
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see whose snake could be made go 
farthest. They played “for keeps” too. 

Stilt-walking, found among _ chil- 
dren of every nook and cranny of 
this country, is thought by many an- 
thropologists to be indigenous to the 
Indians. It has been found to have 
existed among the Hopis, the Sho- 
shones, and the Mexican Indians be- 
fore the coming of the white man. It 
is quite possible, of course, that other 
primitive groups, likewise, have, de- 
veloped stilt-walking. 

All Indian games were either games 
of dexterity, like those described 
here, or games of chance. Games of 
pure skill and calculation, such as 
chess, are unknown among. the 
Indians. 








Nominees on Final Drive 


Seek Mid-West States 
(Concluded) 


A study of the various straw vote 
polls shows that President Roosevelt is 
leading Governor Landon by a _ fair 
margin in most of them. The Institute 
of Public Opinion now gives Roosevelt 
306 electoral votes to 225 for Landon. 
Only the Literary Digest poll gives Lan- 
don a lead over the President in its first 
six reports. In the all-important state 
of New York, the N. Y. Daily News poll 
gives Mr. Roosevelt a 63 per cent margin, 
and a poll of all registered voters in 
Maryland, a state which has backed a 
winner ever since 1888, the President 
has a 64 per cent majority. In Minne- 
sota, the Democratic organization has 
been ordered to join the strong Farmer- 
Labor Party against the Republicans and 
this move may help President Roosevelt 
win the state. 

On his western trip the President fol- 
lowed a route similar to the one he 
traveled in his victorious 1932 campaign. 
Hearing reports that Kansas was a 
doubtful Republican state, the President 
made two stops in Governor Landon’s 
home territory after journeying to 
Omaha, Denver, and then to Chicago 
and Detroit. In his speeches in these 
farming states, which contain 183 elec- 
toral votes, President Roosevelt charged 
that Governor Landon’s farm plan would 
cost more than two billion dollars a year 
and fail to equal the sound benefits of 
he Democratic plan. 

During his tour of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan, Governor Landon 
lashed the Democrats for their unbal- 
anced budget, the corruption of relief 
by politics, and the wrecking of the civil 
service by hiring Democratic Party 
workers. Republican Chairman John 
D. M. Hamilton continued to charge the 
President with seeking Communist sup- 
port and demanded that Mr. Roosevelt 
give the Government agents authority to 
hunt down all “reds” and ship them out 
of the country. Asked about the Hamil- 
ton statements, Governor Landon, who 
has avoided the “red” issue, declined to 
comment. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


these terms in this issue? 


reservation—A tract of public land | 


set aside by the United States Govern- 
ment for the use of a particular Indian 


tribe or group after the Indians submit- | 


ted to living peaceably upon them. 
Originally held in common by the tribes 


for grazing, forestry, etc., the reserva- | 


tions have been partly broken up by 
the Allotment Act of 1887 (see “Ask 
Me Another” and Vorse article) into 
quarter sections (160 acres) which were 
allotted to individual Indians. But as 
explained in the articles, most of the 


best of these lands have since been lost | 


to the Indians through purchase by 
whites and other causes. Much of the 
reservation land consisted of soil too 
poor for profitable agriculture. But on 
some of it rich mineral resources have 
been discovered, especially oil in Okla- 
homa and Wyoming. Through this acci- 
dent, a few Indian landholders, such as 
Osages, have become wealthy, although 
many have been defrauded of their true 
value. 

agency—tThe central office of a reser- 
vation, in charge of a superintendent 


appointed by the Office of Indian Affairs. | 


Formerly all white men, some of these 


executive posts are now held by Indians. | 


There are about 100 agencies scattered 
through 24 states. 
aborigines—The earliest known in- 


habitants of a country, i.e., native races | 
there when written history | 


residing 
began. 


domesticate—To adapt and develop | 


for cultivation or breeding plants or ani- 
mals found originally in a wild state— 
a process widely pursued by the Ameri- 


can Indians, and later transmitted by | 


them to the white settlers (see article 
by Edwards). 

anthropology—tThe science of man in 
relation to his physical character, origin, 


classification, distribution, environment, | 


social organization, and culture (i.e., the 
arts and-techniques peculiar to his way 


of living). A special branch of anthro- | 
pology, called ethnology, deals more | 


particularly with the problem of races 


and peoples and the distinctions between | 


them. 


Indians Need Land 


The American Indians need a 50 per | 


cent increase in their land holdings, or 
25,000,000 additional acres, at a cost of 
more than $100,000,000, if they are to sup- 
port themselves on the level of the aver- 
age rural white family, according to an 
inventory made by the Office of Indian 
Affairs for the National Resources Com- 
mittee. 

“Taking the Indian group as a whole,” 
the report says, “probably two-thirds of 
its members are either completely land- 
less or own insufficient land on which to 
make a living on a subsistence level. 


“The problem of the Indian, of his | 


land, and of the use of his land affects 
twenty-six states. 
fairly liquid assets of the Indian groups 
have been dissipated. The income from 
the lease of farm lands declined almost 
to the vanishing point during the long 
agricultural depression.” 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


(The following four poems were 
written by a group of Indian children 
after a discussion with their teacher 
—one child furnishing one line and 
one another.) 


The Colored Land 


I heard this thing— 
In the center of the earth it is hot. 
Maybe you believe it—maybe not. 


I think this thing— 

All is color 

In the center of the world 
Red—purple—blue 
Orange—yellow—gold. 


I think this thing— 
It came from the sunsets 
When day grew old— 
Came from the sunsets 
When day grew cold. 
I think this thing. 

—Tohatchi School 

Miss Evangeline Dethman, Teacher 


Blue 


Many blues 

In this land— 
Turquoise beads, 
Colored sand. 


Mother’s blouse, 
Clear blue sky, 
Blue birds’ wings, 
Mountains high. 


Water springs, 
Mesas too— 
In our land 
So much blue. 


If I Were a Pony 


If I were a pony, 

A spotted pinto pony, 

A racing, running pony, 

I would run away from school. 
And I'd gallop on the mesa, 
And I'd eat on the mesa, 

And I’d sleep on the mesa, 

And I'd never think of school. 


Design 
I don’t know how 
I make a design, 
But I do. 
A line here— 
A line there— 
And I’m through. 


An Indian Girl Speaks 


On our reservation there are many 
things of which I do not approve, but 
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until now have never said anything 
about. Our reservation is governed by 
a group of chiefs who rule everything. 
These chiefs are members of different 
clans. I belong to the Snipe Clan and 
my mother says that we have the most 
chiefs. Most of these chiefs are old and 
often uneducated. It is difficult for 
them to understand present-day prob- 
lems which they have to consider. Often 
a worthwhile proposition is presented 
which they turn down because they do 
not understand that it would benefit the 
Indians. 

I think that all Indians should be 
treated like other people. It seems to 
me the Indian is pitied too much. When 
he takes a civil service test, he doesn’t 
have to live up to the standards of the 
white people and when he applies for 
a job and the employer discovers that 
he is an Indian and has not met the re- 
quirements, this may be the cause of 
his not getting employment anywhere. 

Many people on the reservation could 
live much better, but it seems as though 
they are too used to being helped and 
told what to do. I think if they were 
given regular jobs, their standard of liv- 
ing would be raised. At the present time 
there is no kind of employment agency 
on the reservation and many people 
are out of work. I think if the people 
who control projects would solve this 
unemployment problem that they would 
be helping the red man find his place 
in the world. 

—Clarinda Skye, 15 
Tonawanda Reservation 
New York 




















The Song of the Old Wolf 


Once upon a time an old Indian went 
out to be alone upon a high hill above 
the Missouri River. He went to give 
himself to meditation and prayer. He 
chose this situation because of its gran- 
deur and the majesty of the view. 

As the old man sat thus meditating 
and considering the earth and sky, he 
noticed out on the prairie a group of 
wolves trotting toward the river. When 
they reached the river they plunged in 
and swam across to the other side. 

All but one old wolf, who was so old 
and feeble that he did not dare try his 
strength against the swift and powerful 
stream. The old wolf sat down on the 
bank and watched his companions trot 
out of sight. When they disappeared, 
he raised his muzzle toward the sky and 
sang in a man’s voice, the following 
song: 


“All o’er the earth I’ve roamed; 
I’ve journeyed far and wide; 
My spirit haste and go. 

I’m nothing, nothing now, 

I’m nothing, nothing now. 


After the old wolf had sung this song, 
he wearily made his way to the top of 
a hill and lay down in the warm sun- 
shine in the shelter of a rock, and there 
waited until his spirit went away. 

And so now, when old men of the Da- 
kota Nation feel the infirmities of age 
creeping on them, and as though they 
had been left behind in life’s march, 
when they feel the depression of loneli- 
ness, they will go out alone to the summit 
of some high hill over-looking the Mis- 
souri River, and sitting there in solitude, 
will often amuse themselves by recalling 
their noteworthy deeds of the past, and 
their companions of former days now 
long gone from them, and contrast a! 
this with their present inactivity and 
loneliness. 

Then they will sadly and quaveringly 
sing this “Song of the Old Wolf.” 

—By pupils of the Ninth Grade, 
Pierre Indian School. 


Letters 

(The following letters were written by 
pupils in the Riverside Indian School, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma, to the supervisor 
of Indian Schools in Oklahoma.) 
Dear Miss Holton: 

We are making a tom-tom out of a 
coconut shell. We had fun. Bottles 
make music too. We have lots of bottles. 
I helped Alfred paint the bee houses. I 
laugh till I cry. They ran after us. One 
went in my pocket. 
It sting me. I threw it out. 
paint but not bees. 


I tooked it to bed. 
I like to 
They make trouble. 
Love, 

Rubin Ahhaity. 


Dear Miss Holton: 

This morning I fooled Miss Leichliter 
I told her all the baby rabbits were dead. 
She ran and looked. Then she laughed. 
I laughed too. We found our friend 
Snappy the snake. He is getting very 
fat. He was glad to get back. Now we 
have two snakes. I wish I was a snake. 
They can run fast. I had to sit in a 
corner this morning. The teacher says 
I am a naughty boy. She laughs at me 
sometimes. I like her. I will kiss her 
when I go home. I am an owl last day 
of school. 

Yours truly, 
James Taylor. 


Photo by Scachers 
Old Indian holding papoose. 
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F Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 
ADMINISTRATOR 


When the Indian Reorganization Act 
(Wheeler-Howard bill) was passed by 
Congress in 1934, John Collier, crusading 
commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, won 
the first major vic- 
tory in a struggle 
he had waged for 
years to protect the 
American Indians 
from powerful 
forces that thrived 
on the acquisition 
of Indian property. 
To win his fight 
Collier had to duck 
the propaganda 
brickbats hurled by 
real estate and util- 
ities interests intent on stripping the red 
men of their fast vanishing remnants of 
land. 

These groups raised a war whoop of 
ballyhoo to distort the purposes of the 
legislation which Collier, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were supporting, but Col- 


COLLIER 


- jier’s fourteen years of first-hand study 


of Indian problems prevailed, and the 
Indians got a new “Bill of Rights.” (See 
“Ask Me Another.”) 

Born 52 years ago in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Collier, after completing his studies at 
Columbia University and the College de 
France, became general secretary of the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures. In California, he was appointed 
to the State office of Director of Com- 
munity Organization. He helped form 
the Child’s Health Organization, now the 
American Child Health Association. 

After traveling in the southwest and 
observing the conditions of the Indians 
there, he became their champion and 
Spokesman. In 1923 he was made ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Indian 
Defense Association and held this posi- 
tion until he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
1933. His office in the Hurley-Wright 
building in Washington, D. C., is clut- 
tered with totem poles, Indian blankets, 
pottery, and portrait paintings of Indian 
chiefs. Next to the -Wheeler-Howard 
act, he is perhaps proudest of the fact 
that almost two-fifths of the 5325 em- 
ployees in the Indian service are Indians. 


LEGISLATOR 


John Collier describes the Indian Re- 
organization Act as a “writing into legis- 
lative form” of the prescriptions for 
Indian welfare laid 
before the Senate 
by Senator William 
Henry King, of 
Utah. In 1932 Sen- 
ator King’s charges 
that the Indians 
were being robbed 
of lands _ brought 
the angry retort 
from Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President 
Hoover’s Secretary 
of the Interior, that 
Senator King was 
: getting his infor- 
mation from a “well-known and well- 
endowed lobbyist,” meaning Collier. 
King’s charges were backed up by Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, who 


KING | 
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two years later helped write the bill that | < 
put an end to the abuses King attacked. | 3333 


Although Senator King has been con- 
cerning ‘himself with Indian problems 


for over ten years, he has been equally | 


quick to leap to the support of other 
downtrodden peoples. He criticized the 
presence of American marines in Nica- 
ragua; called upon both Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt to disavow -the 
Machado regime in Cuba; championed 
the fight for freedom of the Philippines; 
was ready to go so far as severing diplo- 
matic relations with Germany to show 
Hitler that Americans don’t like his 
treatment of the Jews; opposed Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria; and last sum- 
mer, while immersed in a study of Puerto 
Rican problems, took time off to make 


a public statement cailing upon Great | 
Britain to end the Arab massacres of 


Jews in Palestine. 
Senator King, now 72, is one of the 


most energetic, hard-working members | 


of the Senate. A Democrat, first elected 
in 1916, he’s noted for having information 
and opinions on everything from the 
remonetization of silver through the 
entire realm of foreign and domestic 


affairs to the corporations tax act. A | 
he resents | 


great burrower after facts, 
any slight on his learning. During hear- 


ings on the social security bill, a pedan- | 
| 


tic economist once remarked: 

“Some of you gentlemen 
never heard of economic thinking as ap- 
plied to a nation.” 

To which King’s sarcastic reply was: 
“Oh, some of us have read John Stuart 
Mill, Adam Smith, and even down to 
John Dewey, so it’s safe to assume that 
we'll understand.” 


probably | 
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Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


3. *“He’s a Card” 


ALTER, a junior in high school, 
loves mischief and practical jokes. | 


No matter how serious the occasion, he 
cannot be in a group ten minutes with- 
out playing some trick, and he is not in 
the least discouraged by being sarcas- 
tically called “Cutey.” 


Ask yourself: 


1. Are there occasions when a “cut- 
up” like Walter is welcome? Discuss. 


2. What is annoying about habitually 
mischievous people? 

3. Isn’t play a desirable factor in life? 
What, then, is wrong with Walter’s at- 
titude? 

4. If a person develops normally, what 
differences will there be in his outlook 
on play at six and at sixteen? 

5. Would it help Walter to develop 
some skills in which he can feel pride? 
How? What would he still have to guard 
against? 


Try this: 


What disadvantages can you outline 
to Walter in remaining a “cutey” all his 
life? 





THE SWORD 
of SERGESTUS 


“The Sword of Sergestus,” by Paul 
Anderson, is a dramatization of Ro- 
man History in ten episodes, each a 
part of one vital story. Historical facts 
become more memorable in this work 
because they are offered to the student 
in an exciting fashion. No Latin class 
and no class that touches on Roman 
History should be without it. 
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Confucius 551-478 B.C. 


“In Days of 
Affluence, think 
of poberty” 


—Confucius 

Translated into modern 
phrase, this would 
mean save some of 


today’s dollars for to- 


morrow’s needs. 


Life insurance is the sure 
safeguard against the 
poverty that arises 

when death brings 

sudden end to in- 


come. 





Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrFieELp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








New Schools for Old 


(Concluded from page 20) 


reservations has not appeared so spectac- 
ular because its introduction has been 
more gradual. However, one finds the 


| day schools on the Sioux reservations 


taking the lead in the development of 
irrigated garden projects, in another 
area where water is scarce; introducing 


| the care of poultry to a region in which 


the domestic chicken or turkey has been 
relatively unknown to the Indians; and 


| in many other ways joining in the study 


and solution of community problems. 
In Oklahoma the realization of need 
for such community services came from 
the Indians themselves who built the 
first Indian day school in that state. 


| Because of the large number of Indians 


in Oklahoma, the Federal Government 
has depended almost entirely upon the 
Oklahoma public schools for the ele- 
mentary education of Indians. The 
Choctaws of the Kallihoma district in 
central Oklahoma wanted something 
more closely related to their vocational 
needs than the typical American public 


| school offered and, therefore, with only 
| a $300 contribution from the Federal 
| Government secured the land, bought 
| and wrecked an old building at some 
| distance, transported the materials to 
| their new site, and erected a class room 


building, which contained also a com- 


| munity room for the meetings of the 
| older Indians, a community shop, and a 


home for the teacher and his wife. A 


| well was drilled and in order to supply 
| water pressure for showers and toilets, 
| a stone pressure tank was built on a side 
| hill, and an old gasoline engine found 


to pump the water up to this tank. Many 
day schools which the Government has 


| built lack any form of landscaping, but 
| the Kallihoma Indians have built gravel 


roads and paths, flagstone porches, and 
other features giving character to their 
new school. 


High Schools for Indians 


With the development of these new 


| facilities for elementary education near 


| school to the 


his home, the Indian Service has faced 
the problem of also returning the high 
Indians’ neighborhood. 


‘ 


New centers of secondary education are 
being developed at many points in the 
Service. Wherever possible these high 
schools are located at centers of Indian 
population so that so far as possible the 
young people may live at home the way 
most American young people do. With 
the tremendous sparsely populated areas, 
this frequently becomes impossible for 
many students and, therefore, boarding 
facilities have been built at some of 
these schools where children may live 
during the school week, returning home 
over the week-end. Children who come 
from greater distances may remain at 
school during a school semester, return- 
ing home during vacation periods. These 
new high schools are concerned with an 
educational program which will make 
it possible for their graduates to enter 
into successful economical use of the 
resources which exist in the areas re- 
served for Indians. This means that 
agriculture, irrigated farming, cattle 
raising, and sheep raising are considered 
important vocational learnings. Various 
forms of shop work useful to an in- 
dividual who owns and lives upon his 
own land are also taught. The girls 
learn how to improve the sanitation and 
convenience of an Indian home, pre- 
pare nutritious meals from food supplies 
limited in variety, and how to make 
clothes for themselves and other mem- 
bers of their family. They are also 
taught handcrafts which are traditional 
with their tribal groups, which instruc- 
tion enables them to produce baskets, 
rugs, pottery and other things which 
have a sales value. Many Indian girls 
are learning to care for vegetable gar- 
dens, raise chickens, and otherwise be 
valuable helpers to the Indian farmers, 
horse or cattlemen, whom they will prob- 
ably marry. 

A majority of our Indians have very 
little money. Most of their activities 
provide them only a living in the rather 
barren areas which are their homes. 
Therefore, to assist the more capable 
young Indians in securing advanced edu- 
cational opportunities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided a loan fund from 
which competent Indian boys and girls 
may borrow money for advanced techni- 
cal training, or in order to go to college 
to prepare for some form of professional 
work, such as teaching, nursing, or 
medicine. 











A Scalp for a Scalp 


White men were not long in applying 
the Indian method of murder to the In- 
dians themselves. On Feb. 20, 1875, a 
party of white men, out hunting for 
Indians, ran across ten who were sleep- 
ing. The white men scalped them all 
and went on to announce their “tri- 


umph,” holding the scalps aloft. 


+ 


Indian Preacher 


Hiacoomes was the first Indian to wear 
the vestments of a Christian preacher. 
Taught by Thomas Mayhew, Hiacoomes 
preached in a small cabin church on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, off the 
coast of Massachusetts. The church still 
stands. 





Chief White Woman 


A white woman, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 
Converse, was made a chief by the Six 
Nation tribe in 1891, in recognition of her 
efforts on their behalf. 


oo 


Indians Soon Converted 


In 1597 the first Indian was converted 
to the Protestant faith. Even before this 
time Indians in Florida were baptized in 
the Roman Catholic faith. 
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Bending the Twig, 
Indian Style 
By Mabel Scacheri 


ERHAPS the happiest child in the 
Pee is the. little North American 


Indian. For some deep reason, 
known only to the simple, primitive 
heart, the Indian father and mother 


train their children on those psychologi- 
cal' principles which only recently the 
white man has discovered. 

Modern psychologists say, “Be slow 
and gentle with children; suddenness, 
either mental or physical, will confuse 
them. Let their life fall into a routine. 
Let them feel they’re part of the family. 
Let them develop as individuals, and do 
not repress, but guide, their natural 
interests.” 

Nowhere are children more charmingly 
treated than among the Pueblo Indians, 
for example. It’s rare to hear a little 
Pueblo cry or to see Pueblo children 
refusing to obey their parents or quarrel- 
ing with their playmates. Rarely does a 
Pueblo Indian strike or punish a child. 
The little people are polite, gentle and 
happy. How do the Indian parents ac- 
complish this miracle? 

First of all, they are extremely fond 
of their children. Both men and women, 
young and old, always have time for the 
youngsters. If the mother is making 
pottery, she gives the little girl a piece 
of clay to work with. Then she never 
says, “No, no, you are doing it wrong! 
Make your pot this way.” She simply 
lets the child learn by trial and error 
and by watching her skiiful mother. 

When the pots are ready to be fired, 


a whole host of children show up with | 


ears of blue corn. The firing is done 
outdoors, without a kiln, by means of a 
sort of bonfire. After the blaze dies 
down, the mother always has time to 
shell the blue corn and 


children may drop the kernels among 
the coals and pop them. 

Every Pueblo child can dance almost 
as soon as he can walk. When the 
Pueblo puts on a dance, a tiny tot fol- 
lows along after its elders, dressed up in 
ceremonial clothes just like the grown- 
ups. They bring up the rear of a long 
line of dancers, patting out the rhythm 
with tiny feet in buckskin shoes. Seldom 
do they err in the tempo, though the 
detail of the step may be a little vague. 
They learn in their own way. 

The entire life of the Pueblo is slow 
and gentle and quiet. Adults speak to 
each other quietly, courteously. An In- 
dian’s voice is seldom raised; seldom is 
he inconsiderate in his speech. These 
habits are quickly picked up by the 
children. 


rake some of | 
the embers into the sand, so that the 





There is always a grandfather or aunt | 


or big sister ready to cradle the sleepy 
child, always an old man singing an 
ancient song or telling an ancient tale, 
out in the plaza, in the shade of his 
house. 

Is it any wonder that Indian children 
are both happy and good? 


—, 


By permission of The Family Circle. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


iGNpedls 


One way to spend the lazy afternoons 
of Papoose Summer, as Colonel Lemuel 
Q. Stoopnagle puts it, is to worry about 
the effects of civilization on the length 
of life of the American Indian, a sub- 
ject which Clark Wissler takes up in the 
Science Monthly for July. 


There seem to be two extreme views 
of the Indian in American history. One 
is that he was noble, genteel, and civi- 
lized; innocent victim of the cruel 
aggression of rapacious interlopers. The 
other is that he was a sadistic, drunken 
murderer and arsonist, strewing thorns 
in the path of civilization. 

: * 

There are Indians in South America, 
too, as everyone who sits in the front 
row is well aware. Many of them are 
living today in the jungle in almost the 
same condition they enjoyed a few cen- 
turies ago, except perhaps for a few 
vanity cases or flashlights provided by 
occasional explorers. Over a year ago, 
an aviator named Redfern disappeared, 
it is believed, among these Indians. 
There is a legend that he is living among 
them now, accepted as a god because he 
came out of the sky. It is one of the 
romantic mysteries of recent years and 


Scribners last summer began to serial- 
ize a “Report on Redfern” by a man 
who went into the jungle to see if the 
legend was true. He didn’t find Redfern 
but he wrote a great deal of interesting 
information about the Indians. 


e 
There is a story that Indian reserva- 
tions are being stocked with the sort of 
wildlife—animals, fish, and birds—which 
the tribes are used to celebrating in 
their legends, so the Indians will feel at 
home. But they are not allowed to hunt 
the animals, lest they become extinct. 


« 

Detailed and authentic source mate- 
rial on the Indians of this continent may 
be had in two U. S. government bulletins. 
One is a report of the hearings by a 
Congressional committee on a bill (H.R. 
8360) to improve the conditions of the 
Indians in the United States. It comes 
in two parts at five cents each. The 
other is part two of the Land Planning 
Report of the National Resources Board, 
which deals with land tenure, economic 
conditions, and population trends among 
the Indians. Send a check or purchase 
coupons (for sale by the Government 
Printing Office) to the U. S. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 








Do You PRACTICE 


Your Signature 


IN SECRET? 





BRING IT OUT AND WIN A PRIZE 





SPENCERIAN 


MONTHLY 
Distinctive Signature 
Contest 


STOP saving that signature 
you've been building up to put 
at the bottom of a million-dollar 
check some day. Cash in on it 
now. Enter these monthly con- 
tests sponsored by Spencerian— 
makers of the world’s most famous 
pens since 1858. The pens you’ve 
known ever since elementary 
school days, when teacher ham- 
mered penmanship into you with 





famous “Spencerian Muscular 
Movement Writing” practice. 


All you need do is submit your 
signature. Any signature—simple 
or ornate, distinctive, beautiful, or 
just out of the ordinary—executed 
with a Spencerian Steel Pen—can 
win a prize. 

Send a 3c stamp for folder giving 
full details of the contest—and for 
good measure we will also send 
you samples of these matchless- 
writing steel pens. Write at once 
to— 







“SINCE 18588 THE BEST PEN NAME” 
Ld 


PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway Dept. £, New York, N. ¥. 
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SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


This fine drawing by James Russell Bingham 
of Oakmont High School, Pittsburgh, won 
the Higgins Scholastic Award for 1936 in 
the Black Drawing Inks Division. It takes 
time to do such a fine piece of work—so we 
suggest that you enter the contest for the 1937 

award NOW. Then you'll 


assure yourself of plenty 






of time to prepare your 


prize-winning drawing! 












PRIZES 


The Colored Drawing 
Inks Division 

lst prize—$50; 2nd prize—$25; 3rd prize— 

$10; and 5 Honorable Mentions—handsome 

sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 

at $3 the set. 


The Black Drawing Inks Division 


Ist prize—$25; 2nd prize—$15; 3rd prize— 











LAUGES 


In Praise of Poesy 


A Poet’s watch 

May be always in hock, 
But you never have 

To punch a clock. 


You can serenely 
Stay in bed 

And make up verses 
Out of your head 


And doze, and jot 
Them down, and then 
Serenely go 

To sleep again. 


Schoo! teachers may 
Be very fine, 

But you have to get 
To work by nine; 


Stenographers 

May have a snap 
But you can’t stenog 
And take your nap; 


While buyers for ladies’ 
Wear and such, 

Have to push 

About too much. 


So Ill recline 
Upon my spine 
And stick to this here 
Metric line. 
—Judge 
© 


Ogden Nash’s_ contribution toward 
zoology: 
The cow is of the bovine ilk; 


One end is moo, the other, milk. 


| and here’s the cobra: 


$10; and 5 Honorable Mentions—handsome | 


sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 the set. 


Send coupon for complete rules and description 


of awards. You will also receive valuable sugges- | 


tions that will help you develop a prize-winning 
technique. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me (check information desired) 
O Details of the Higgins Scholastic Award, 
at no obligation. 


Also instruction sheets on 


| confusion 


‘a Mechanical Freehand | 
Drawing Drawing 


for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 


Name... 
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| 


; not as bad as they can be painted.” 


This creature fills its mouth with 
venum 

And walks upon its duodenum 

He who attempts to tease the cobra 


Is soon a sadder he, and sobra. 







The scene is a dress re- 
hearsal of “Noah’s Ark.” 
Hundreds of people and 
animals are running 
about. But above all the 
can be heard 
the shrieks of the electri- 
cian: “What lights shall I 
use?” And the heavens 
open and a voice comes to 
him, “The flood lights, you 
sap.”—Annapolis Log. 





* 
Definition 


“Just what is modernistic art?” 
“It’s something that proves things are 








OFTHE 
WEEK 


An Author’s Story.—My agent tele- 
phoned me in great excitement: “Sold 
the rights to your book in Germany, En- 
gland, France and Sweden!” “Great,” said 
I. “I get ten cents a book.” “Yes—but the 
publisher gets five.” “Fine!” “I get 
five cents?” “Yes, but the translator gets 
two.” “All right, I'll settle for three.” 
“Ah, but the agent gets two.” “Good! I 
still make a cent.” “There’s a tax, you 
know.” “Well, what DO I get out of it?” 
“It’s a great honor, you know, and it 
won’t cost you more than ten cents a 
copy.”—Beth Brown in The New York 


Daily Mirror. 
s 


Bargain.—The decrepit old car drove 
up to the toll-bridge. 

“Fifty cents,” cried the gateman. 

“Sold,” replied the driver.—Wall Street 
Journal. 

s 

A psychiatrist is a doctor with mental 

disorders. 





An omelet is a charm worn around 
the neck in India.—Classmate. 
° 


And had you heard about the editor 
of Life, who, in view of what’s going 
on in Spain, pointed out that the Spanish 
government was putting all its Basques 
in one exit? 

a 


Turnover 


During the recent turmoil in Cuba, 
the U. S. Ambassador was having a con- 
ference with the president at the capitol 
when a messenger ‘entered hastily, went 
up to the president, whispered something 
in his ear, and then dashed out. The 
president rose slowly and with an apol- 
ogetic look on his haggard face said, 
“Excuse me, sir. I’ll send the new presi- 
dent in to finish our conversation.”— 
Penn Punch Bowl. 



















Geo. Price in Colliers 


**Here’s another exclusive feature—with 
push-button control to discourage hitch- 
hikers.” 
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Indian Boy and Girl Scouts 


be Indians. They do Indian 

dances; dress in Indian cos- 
tumes. They learn to build a fire in 
the ancient Indian fashion. They learn 
to manipulate a canoe as did the 
Indians. They learn the Indian sign 
language; the Indian way of alter- 
nately walking and running; and even 
pick up a few words of Indian speech. 
They earn merit badges by passing 
tests in tracking and observation, in 
making and shooting bows and ar- 
rows, in making pottery, totem poles, 
and other typically Indian crafts. They 
follow the open road and learn the 
secrets of nature as did the Indians. 

With so much of the Scout pro- 
gram derived from Indian life, what 
kinds of Scouts do present-day Indian 
boys and girls make? 

A few years ago a group of auto- 
mobile campers had stopped on the 
edge of an Indian reservation and 
were trying to get a fire started with 
wood that was damp. Along came 


B:- Scouts are always trying to 











an old Indian. The campers thought 


| the Indian would certainly know how 


to start the fire, and asked him how 
they should build it. “Use heaps of 
paper,’ was his reply. Do Indian 


| boys, then, enjoy starting a fire by 


rubbing sticks, or do they prefer 
matches and heaps of paper? Do 
they still know how to track animals? 
Do they speak in sign language? Can 
they still shoot bows and arrows? 
Prior to 1931 there were practically 


| no troops of Scouts to be found in 
| Indian Schools. 
| and girls, 
| schools. 
| Oklahoma, live in the midst of white 
| communities and go with white chil- 
| dren to the public schools. 


Not all Indian boys 
however, go to Indian 
Many of them, especially in 


Some of 
these boys and girls were in Scout 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


troops along with white boys and 
girls. Beginning in 1931 a special ef- 
fort was made to develop the Scout 
movement among the Indian pupils. 
In the summer of 1932, 225 Indian 
Service teachers and workers at- 
tended a number of training institutes 
for Boy and Girl Scout leaders. To- 
day almost every Indian school has its 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troop. They 
have done many interesting things. 
Many of them have built log cabins, 
hogans, or other types of structures 
as their headquarters. The Boy Scouts 
at the Euchee School in Oklahoma 
have built and equipped a complete 
workshop in which they make leather 
and other articles for their merit 
badges. Boy Scouts at the Fort Hall 
Indian School in Idaho built a 
pioneer monument along the high- 
way, which was dedicated with very 
elaborate ceremonies with delegations 
from many surrounding towns taking 
part. At, Fort Sill in Oklahoma there 
is a mounted troop. 

Indian Boy and Girl Scout “troops, 
just as white Scout troops, are en- 
thusiastic about hiking, camping, and 
in many: places the Indian Scouts join 
with troops of white boys and go to 
the county camp or the state or 
regional camp. 

Many of the Indian boys and girls 
live in rural areas where it is diffi- 
cult to gather a large enough number 
to form a troop. The Lone Scout plan 
permits individual boys to become 
Scouts where it is impractical for 
them to affiliate with a troop or a 
patrol. Then there is the Farm 
Patrol, or Home Patrol which is a 
small community group of Scouts 
from two to eight in number, who 
meet usually in the school house or in 
the homes of one of the members. 


T. peas Par hurst 
Girl Scouts from the Sante Fe Indian School roasting corn at San Juan Pueblo 
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When you’re talking it over 


during |f 
lunch... |: 





@ When it’s time for lunch—time to eat good 

food and chat with good friends—it’s time 
to munch on PLANTERS! °-These delicious 
salted peanuts are at the head of any table! 
For nothing is so tasty and tender! Nothing so 
crisp and crunchy! Nothing hits the spot like 
PLANTERS! If you don’t know him yet—intro- : ? 
duce yourself toMR. PEANUT now! You’ll find A > 
him on every package of genuine PLANTERS, >| ad g . 
your guarantee of freshness, fineness and flavor. é ‘4 ee. wy” 


PLANTERS PEANUT 
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